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About Our Contributors 
(Continued from page 3) 


by Lucy Furman. We owe Dr. Marshall a great debt for her 
untiring efforts to build a scholarly and adequate assembly of 
materials about our great women teachers. 


We have great reason to be proud of the two women who 
held our national scholarships last year, Dr. Margaret Poley 
and Dr. Elizabeth Michael. Both of them have completed 
their research for the Doctorate, and have acquitted them- 
selves with great distinction. We are indebted to them for 
the scholarly articles based upon the subjects of their research. 
Even though the subjects are in specialized fields, they have 
great interest for many of our readers. Dr. Poley is at present 
on the faculty of the School of Heath and Physical Education 
in the University of Oregon. Dr. Michael has resumed her old 
position in the Eastern Illinois Teachers College in Charleston, 
Illincis. 


Katharine Obye needs no introduction to the majority of 
our readers. She has given long and distinguished service to 
the Society in various capacities. The article she writes on 
Views on Teacher Exchange is the result of an investigation 
among the teachers from Illinois who last year exchanged 
places with British teachers, and the English teachers who 
taught in Illinois. This report in its initial form was part 
of the final report made by the Committee on Teacher Ex- 
change which gave a summary of its findings at the meeting 
of WOTP in London in July. 


Mildred Weed is a member of Lambda Chapter in Illinois. 
She teaches a first grade class in Springfield, and last year was 
one of the exchange teachers who stayed for a year in England. 
Her opinions should be of special interest, because on previous 
occasions we have printed the reactions of some of the English 
teachers to their stay in the United States. It is important that 
we — how American teachers feel about their residence 
abroad. 


The articles on Legislation, Program, and Selective Recruit- 
ment were prepared by the respective chairmen of these com- 
mittees. We urge a close reading of these articles, because in 
them chapter and state committee chairmen will find many 
helpful suggestions. 


For the information in the article, Fellowship in Sweden, 
we are indebted to Dr. Marian Edman of the Office of Military 
Government in Bavaria. Dr. Edman is Senior Teacher Train- 
ing Specialist in Germany for the Military Government. 

















OUR NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


T WAS 1937 when Birdella M. 
Ross was initiated into The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

The following year she went into 
office as the State Recording Secre- 
tary for Minnesota and served for 
two years. By that time her fellow 
members were fully persuaded that 
she was the logical person to serve 
as State President, and this office 
she filled for four years with tact, 
distinction, and with great evi- 
dence of administrative ability. In 
1941 she served as Chairman of the 
National Committee on Nomina- 
tions, and the following year under- 
took the very heavy responsibilities 
of National Program Chairman. 
She acted in this capacity for two 
administrations, fulfilling her ob- 
ligations in the competent and 
meticulous way in which she al- 
ways works. The vote of the Na- 
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tional Awards Committee was 
unanimous in giving her the Na- 
tional Achievement Award in 1947, 
an honor fully deserved. From 
1946 to 1948 she did pioneer work 
as Northwest Regional Director, 
displaying the same competence 
which’ we, her associates, have 
learned to expect from her in 
everything she does. 

Miss Ross is a teacher of Ameri- 
can Literature in the Edison High 
School in Minneapolis and acts as 
advisor for the yearbook. She is an 
extraordinarily capable woman, or- 
ganizing her life and activities with 
the greatest possible efficiency. She 
manages a large house expertly; 
looks after the comfort of her 
father with whom she lives; finds 
time to keep in touch with a multi- 
tude of friends and to keep up a 
continuous flow of correspondence 
with people abroad. No appeal for 
help of any kind has ever found 
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her insensitive. She responds gen- 
erously and instantly, and she is a 
living exemplar of not letting her 
right hand know what her left 
hand doeth. 

Those who have watched her in 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
for the past eight years know and 
appreciate not only her extraordi- 
nary competence, but her fairness, 
her good judgment, and her gentle 
decisiveness. We are fortunate to 
have as our National President a 
woman who is such a rare combina- 
tion of all the good qualities which 
we admire and individually wish 
that we possessed. 


OUR VICE-PRESIDENT 


ISS Margaret Boyd, National 

Vice-President of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, is past President and pres- 
ent Executive Secretary of Alpha 
Delta State of Ohio. Her compe- 
tence and insight have deepened 
the program of Delta Kappa 
Gamma in Ohio and added to its 
prestige. 

Second woman, but first woman 
classroom teacher, to hold the 
presidency of the Ohio Education 
Association in its hundred years, 
Miss Boyd is leading 40,000 teach- 
ers in their effort to secure equita- 
ble educational opportunity for 
the children of Ohio and proper 
provisions for the teaching profes- 
sion. She has done yeoman service 
in Washington in behalf of the 
Federal Aid for Education bill. 

As chairman, Miss Boyd directed 
the important N. E. A. Resolutions 
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Committee of 1948 in a superbly 
idealistic, far-reaching program. 
The International Relations Com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. Classroom 
Teachers Department, under her 
chairmanship, brought foreign 
teachers to the United States for 
four months study. Inspired by 
her presentation of the plan, dele- 
gates at the Miami Classroom 
Teachers Conference contributed 
$1500 and Alpha Delta State $2600 
for foreign scholarships. 

As N. E. A. representative to the 
Foreign Teachers seminar at the 
University of Maryland last sum- 
mer, Miss Boyd won the admira- 
tion of the 48 teachers from 18 
countries meeting there. Her in- 
fluence was a vital factor in Ohio’s 
leading position in the Overseas 
Relief Drive, her own city showing 
the largest per capita return in the 
state. 

Miss Boyd holds a B.A. degree 
from Mt. Union College, an M.A. 
from Ohio State University, and 
further graduate credits from Co- 
lumbia University. A teacher of 
mathematics in the Steubenville 
High School, she is so highly 
valued in the community that a 
civic testimonial dinner was given 
recently in her honor. She has 
been chairman of the Woman’s Di- 
vision of the Community Chest 
there for a number of years and a 
member of its Board of Directors. 
She has been President of the Civic 
Service League. 

Miss Boyd is the author of nu- 
merous articles in professional 
journals, and has addressed hun- 
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dreds of educational meetings in 
the North Central area. 


OUR PARLIAMENTARIAN 


RANCES Bray is a Virginian. 

She was born within “a stone’s 
throw” of William and Mary Col- 
lege, Williamsburg, Virginia. It was 
at Bruton Parish Church that her 
colonial ancestors worshipped. 
Their names on pews and tablets 
memorialize their scholarly interest 
and activity in the spiritual and in- 
tellectual foundations of Colonial 
America. Looking forward from 
this point Frances Bray has become 
a contributor to the educational, 
community, civic, and religious life 
of the situations around her. 

Miss Bray received her B.A. de- 
gree from the College of William 
and Mary, her degree of Ed.M. 
from Harvard University, and has 
done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. She has sev- 
eral times been elected to offices of 
trust and confidence, having been 
President of Beta Chapter of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society in 
Virginia; First Vice President, Vir- 
ginia Iota State in 1945-1946; Presi- 
dent, Virginia Iota State in 1946- 
1948; District President of Class- 
room Teachers Association in Vir- 
ginia; member of N.E.A. Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. She is 
a member of the Harvard Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta, National 
Honor Society for Women in Edu- 
cation; Pi Pi Club, International 
Honor Society in Religious Philos- 


ophy. 
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Though invitations have come 
to Miss Bray from other fields, she 
has chosen to remain in Virginia, 
where her experience has covered 
many areas in public school educa- 
tion—classroom teacher, special 
English teacher, assistant principal 
of elementary and high school, 
guidance and personnel work. She 
is at present a member of the John 
Marshall High School faculty in 
Richmond, Virginia, as guidance 
director. 


OUR REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Vera Butler of the Northeast 


ERA Butler, Northeast Re- 

gional Director of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, has endeared herself to her 
many friends by her enthusiasm, 
her buoyancy of spirit, and her deli- 
cious sense of humor. She has the 
rare gift of inspiring her fellow 
workers with a sense of confidence 
in whatever tasks are to be accom- 
plished. We have witnessed her 
ability to hold large audiences 
spellbound when she addresses 
them; we have seen executive 
board meetings or committee meet- 
ings accomplish much under her 
enlivening leadership. Her loyalty 
to her native state, New Hamp- 
shire, and to her beloved New Eng- 
land overflows to embrace the rest 
of her northeast region, and so 
great is her power of appreciation 
and understanding that it extends 
to the whole National Delta Kappa 
Gamma group. Indeed, since her 
summer abroad, Vera has added to 
her evergrowing list of friends, peo- 
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ple from the many countries which 
she visited. Their problems have 
become her problems and as she 
travels about the country in her 
Delta Kappa Gamma work she is 
gaining the support of many 
groups in actually giving aid to 
teachers and students abroad. 

Gamma Chapter, Connecticut, 
claims Vera as its very own. It is 
proud to have as an active chapter 
member Vera Butler, State Founder 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, who 
served for five years as the first state 
president. As co-author with Dr. 
Margaret Stroh of “Better Selec- 
tion of Better Teachers,” Vera has 
made a significant contribution to 
educational literature. Her ad- 
dress at the 1948 session of the Na- 
tional Education Association has 
won favorable comments from edu- 
cators throughout the country. 
Vera has further added to the pres- 
tige of Delta Kappa Gamma by her 
services in the American Associa- 
tion of University Women where 
she has served as president of the 
New London branch, as State 
Chairman on education, and as 
State President of Connecticut. 

Vera Butler epitomizes those 
characteristics of women teachers 
which bring honor to our profes- 
sion. 


Ella Blunk of the Northwest 


MONG “key women teachers” 
Miss Ella Blunk ranks high. 

As assistant principal of the sen- 

ior high school she constantly 

proves her ability to stimulate, or- 

ganize, and execute with foresight 
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and level-headed fortitude those 
principles of education which she 
holds dear. 

She has a deep sense of respon- 
sibility and a great capacity for 
work. Hers, too, is an unusual 
willingness to give unstintingly of 
time and effort to work often far 
beyond that which her position 
would normally entail. 

Miss Blunk has the respect, ad- 
miration, and confidence of fellow 
teachers, students, and patrons. 
Teachers who are privileged to 
work with her are stimulated by 
her friendly personality, her vital- 
ized teaching, and the precision 
with which she accomplishes. 
Moreover, they are grateful for her 
advice, tactful suggestion, and un- 
derstanding sympathy which, when 
sought, she is never too busy to 
give. Her high regard for the im- 
portance of teachers’ work inspires 
others to greater accomplishment. 

Rich experience has given Miss 
Blunk breadth of vision concerning 
the needs of countless students 
whom she has counseled. Her genu- 
ine, friendly concern for their edu- 
cational and their personal prob- 
lems has endeared her to all. 

For relaxation, her hobbies in- 
clude collections of dolls in German 
folk costumes, pictures of women’s 
fashions since 1903, and working 
in her luxuriant flower garden. 

Participation in civic and reli- 
gious activities and her positions in 
local, state and national educa- 
tional affairs bespeak her varied in- 
terests and professional excellence. 
Miss Blunk is truly a pattern for 
teachers. 
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Henrietta M. Thompson of the 
Southeast 


N Milwaukee at the National 

Convention, applause—happy, 
spontaneous, and sincere—came 
from Beta State delegates as the 
Committee on Nominations read 
the name of Miss Henrietta M. 
Thompson as Southeast Regional 
Director. We rejoiced in the honor 
that had come to one of our own 
members. 

Miss Thompson has long been a 
leader in the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society and is basically grounded 
in the work of our organization. 
She has served often as chairman 
of chapter and state committees 
and-has been both chapter and 
state president. During her term 
as president Beta State completed 
~its first scholarship, made rapid ad- 
vancement in recruitment, and 
held its first Summer Workshop. 
To Miss Thompson goes the credit 
for the success of this Workshop 
and the succeeding ones. It has 
been through her planning and or- 
ganization that outstanding leaders 
in education have been Workshop 
guests and consultants each sum- 
mer. 

Miss Thompson has a B.A. de- 
gree from Newcomb College and an 
M.A. from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Her teaching 
experience has been on the college 
level. Since 1933 she has been 
Professor of Home Economics, 
Head, Clothing, Textiles and Re- 
lated Art, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 

Many honors other than those in 
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Delta Kappa Gamma have come to 
Miss Thompson. She has given 
generously of her time in the many 
organizations of her teaching field, 
serving on local, state, and national 
levels. During1946-48 she did an 
outstanding piece of work while 
serving as president of the Alabama 
Division, American Association of 
University Women. 

Attractive, full of pep, and pos- 
sessing a strong, winning personal- 
ity, Miss Thompson never falters in 
any undertaking. Thus it. is ON 
OUR TOES we must be, South- 
eastern Region!!! 


Phyllis Ellis of the Southwest 


NUSUAL and outstanding 
characteristics add up to make 
the personality of Phyllis Ellis. 
A top-flight teacher and true 
working member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, she has a head full of gray 
matter but doesn’t let it weigh her 
down. She is sprightly and viva- 
cious, without giving the less spir- 
ited of her companions a sense of 
fatigue, and her unfailing wit is as 
free of barbs as a soda straw. In 
short, she sparkles. 

In addition to being an inde- 
fatigable worker, she is an inde- 
fatigable hobbyist. Not the china 
dog or demi-tasse collection type of 
hobbies, but hobbies of the house 
building and pheasant-raising vari- 
ety. She not only designs new 
houses and plans ways to remodel 
old ones, but she likes to pitch in 
on the construction work as well. 
She spent a good part of last sum- 
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mer building a concrete-block fence 
around the six-room stone house 
she helped build a few years ago. 
When she isn’t teaching her first 
graders at the Riverside Elemen- 
tary School in Fort Worth or tend- 
ing to Delta Kappa Gamma busi- 
ness or building a barbecue pit or 
tending to her flock of pheasants, 
she is occupied with one of her 


other interests. These range from 
traveling, gardening, canning, rais- 
ing flowers and fish, grafting fruit 
trees, and reading (she reads al- 
most as fast as she can turn the 
pages) to repairing gadgets. She is 
a very good electrician. 

In fact, Phyllis Ellis is a person 
who can do just about anything 
she sets her hand and her heart to. 





CHAIRMEN OF NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on Awards—Miss Birdella 
Ross, 3149 Irving Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Committee on Constitution—To be ap- 
pointed. 

Committee on Educational Roster—To 
be appointed. 

Committee on Fellowships for Foreign 
Women Teachers—To be appointed. 

Committee on Legislation—Miss Kath- 
arine H. Obye, 2414 Vernon Street, Rock- 
ford, Iilinois. 

Committee on Membership — Miss 
Blanche Foster, 178 Franklin Street, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 

Committee on Music—Mrs. Lillian Mohr 
Fox, 2374 East Orange Grove Avenue, 
Pasadena 7, California. 

Committee on Necrology—Mrs. Maye 
Anita Johnson, Box 187, Albion, Idaho. 

Committee on Nominations—Miss Hattie 
Fowler, Box 607, Statesville, North Caro- 
lina. 

Committee on Organization in Foreign 
Countries—Mrs.. Carrie Belle Parks Nor- 
ton, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Committee on Pioneer Women—To be 
appointed. 


Committee on Planning—Miss Birdella 
Ross, 3149 Irving Avenue. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Committee on Program—Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Guire Boyd, 210 Hillsdale Avenue, Green- 
castle, Indiana. 


Committee on Publications—Dr. M. 
Margaret Stroh, 804 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Texas. 


Committee on Research—To be ap- 
pointed. 


Committee on Revision of the Ritual— 
Dr. Olive White, 305 Crescent Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Committee on Scholarships--Dr. Jane 
Carroll, State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 


Committee on Selective Recruitment— 
Mrs. Dorothea Meagher, 312 East Fifth 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Committee on Teacher Welfare and 
Morale—Dr. Fern D. Schneider, 1542 Live 
Oak Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Committee on Transfers—Miss Eula Lee 
Carter, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
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A Challenge and an Opportunity 


SARA M. HoLsrook 


0 ONE who had taught for many 

years in a small New England 

college where there was no “re- 
tirement system” the subject was 
of small moment and seemed some- 
thing vague and far away and to 
have little personal significance. 
Then came many changes in rapid 
succession, the war with its army 
training program, followed by the 
post-war expansion, a new adminis- 
tration and the sudden awareness 


that among other changes was the | 


inauguration of a “retirement sys- 
tem.” One now must take the 
calendar and figure how long be- 
fore she “could retire” or how long 
before she “must retire,’ and the 
inevitable question arose, “What 
shall I do then?” 

If one’s attitude towards her work 
has been “And Gladly Teach,” in 





the words of Bliss Perry, there is 
the inevitable sinking of heart and 
the feeling that this is the end of 
her work. Let her ask herself 
rather, which end? It may be the 
end at which she starts a rich, chal- 
lenging, and fascinating program 
for herself, days filled with work 
but with greater freedom to choose 
what it shall be. 

One prepares to be a teacher, a 
nurse, a doctor, whatever the pro- 
fession may be, so why not prepare 
to be a busy, contented, retired 
teacher, contributing all possible to 
the work and needs of one’s com- 
munity? As part of the prepara- 
tion, first think objectively as to 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of retirement. 

To suggest only a few advan- 
tages, there is the matter of choice 
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of how you will use your time. List 
the things that you have always 
wanted to do and could not find 
time for. Consider which of these 
you still would like to do and try to 
ascertain what opportunities are 
open along each line. Another ad- 
vantage is the freedom from routine 
and the opportunity to arrange 
your hours of work with greater 
flexibility. A third advantage is 
the chance for service in your com- 
munity as a Girl Scout Council 
member; on a Community Center 
or Orphanage Board; in Red Cross, 
Parent-Teacher, Hospital Book- 
Wagon work; church work, or what- 
ever your interests and talents best 
fit you to do. 

Do not overlook the advantages 
of developing a hobby, if you have 
not had one before, and pursuing 
that. This is an unlimited field 
which offers enjoyment and may be 
turned to financial advantage for 
oneself or for some cause to which 
one longs io give but which cannot 
quite be met on one’s retirement 
income. 


HOSE last two words will un- 

doubtedly suggest disadvan- 
tages, but there is something to 
be considered on the side of the ad- 
vantages too. If the income is less, 
there are certain expenses that are 
less also in the way of clothes, taxes, 
required further study in summer 
school, or extension courses. This 
has only started a list of advantages 
and disadvantages, so complete it 
fer yourself and you will be happily 
surprised to see how the advantages 
may outweigh the disadvantages. 
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The second step in preparation 
for happy retirement is to decide 
where you are going to live, 
whether in the community in which 
you have taught or whether, be- 
cause of health, climate, or other 
factors, you will go elsewhere. This 
decision is vitally important in 
your whole plan. If you do not 
move it will be easier to find out 
what are the opportunities and 
needs for volunteer and part-time 
work. Today as never before there 
are many part-time positions open 
to the trained older woman, which 
combine profit and a new and stim- 
ulating challenge. 


HE next consideration is, ““What 

am I fitted to do besides teach 
my special subjects?” If you still 
long to continue teaching, seek for 
chances for part-time in an institu- 
tion where the age limits may be 
different or where there is no fixed 
retirement policy, but where the 
change may mean delightful new 
friendships and seeing another part 
of the country. Then, too, the posi- 
tion of college hostess or house- 
mother is thoroughly enjoyed by 
many as it still gives access to col- 
lege library, lectures, and concerts. 

There are many fine examples of 
joyous living among those who 
have already reached “the Promised 
Land of Retirement,” as one col- 
lege president expressed it in con- 
gratulating a member of his faculty 
who was retiring. Many are en- 
joying and profiting richly by their 
hobbies as one who creates lovely 
jewelry and metal pieces, another 

















who collects attractive stones, cuts 
and polishes them for costume 
jewelry and in the search in field, 
roadside, and shore gains fresh air 
and exercise. There was Dr. Mary 
Dole, who told in her book, “A 
“Doctor in Homespun,” how her 
weaving made possible the estab- 
lishment of a medical fellowship, 
and Dr. Bertha Terrill, who by 
weaving has contributed a loan 
fund for women students at the 
university where she taught for 
many years. 
If your training has fitted you as 
an art or music critic there may be 
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the chance for reviews of concerts 
and art exhibits in your city. If 
your field was psychology, find op- 
portunity to serve as clinical psy- 
chologist in clinics in your state. 
This is a fascinating field in which 
there is a shortage of qualified per- 
sons, especially in the work with 
young children. 

The joys of new acquaintances, 
new contacts, new experiences, 
which come with retirement if met 
with an open and unprejudiced 
mind, make one say, “Retirement, 
a challenge and an opportunity! 
What will be my response?” 





Teachers’ colleges enrolled 7.3 per cent fewer first-time stu- 
dents in the fall of 1948 than in 1947, according to data re- 
leased by the U. S. Office of Education. The outlook for an 
adequate supply of teachers to man the nation’s elementary 
schools is more bleak than ever. Are you doing anything to 


help the situation in your own community? 





OR almost a century the moun- 

tain region of Kentucky was cut 

off from the rest of the world. 
Almost all the news that trickled 
out was in tales of bloody feuds 
and perpetual moonshining. From 
childhood, Katherine Pettit had 
been interested in a missionary 
friend’s account of isolated regions 
to the south and east of thé Blue 
Grass. 

Reading in the papers of March, 
1895, that the terrible French- 
Escrsole feud in Perry County was 
ended by the death of the last fight- 
ing man, Katherine Pettit jour- 
neyed with some friends to the 
county seat, Hazard. They traveled 
one day by rail and two by wagon. 
She remained several weeks getting 
acquainted with the women and 
dreamed of building a “Home In- 
dustrial” where better home- 
making might be taught. For the 
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KATHERINE PETTIT 
Pioneer Mountain Worker 


Research by Lucy. FuRMAN, 
Kentucky 


Arranged and edited by 
HELEN MARSHALL 


next three summers she visited 
Hazard, taking with her flower 
seeds and books from various li- 
brary organizations. 

In the spring of 1889 she took a 
walking trip through the Pine 
Mountain region. Everywhere she 
found the same conditions of igno- 
rance. While it was delightful to 
hear in their homes the language 
of Shakespeare and fine old Scotch 
and English ballads, it was tragic 
to see people of such good stock de- 
prived of the advantages of the age 
in which they lived. 

One day two men came and 
begged her to start a school at the 
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A decision had to be made. The high school and the author of de- 





mouth of the Big Laurel. In a tent 
borrowed from the state militia, 
decorated with flags, pictures, red 
cheese-cloth, and paper chains, the 
first rural social settlement ever un- 
dertaken was begun. From the 
village and all the creeks around, 
young and old came to see the 
“Quare fotched-on women from the 
level land,” and to enjoy the good 
times. 

Late in the season old Solomon 
Leveridge from Troublesome came 
to see Miss Pettit. “Come on over 
on Troublesome, and do fer us 
what you air doin’ here!” 

The next summer, 1900, Kath- 
erine Pettit and May Stone with 
four helpers went to the village of 


women sat one night on the hill 
considering. Katherine repeated 
axioms. “If a thing ought to be 
done, it can be.” “God never 
fails.” “Learn by doing.” At mid- 
night they stepped out on faith 
alone. 

They began their work in Hind- 
man in the summer of 1902. The 
logs donated for the building were 
still trees on the hillside. These 
the women had to measure, mark, 
have cut, trimmed and squared by 
hand, then snaked down the slopes 
by ox-team and floated or hauled 
to the school ground. Stone for 
foundations and chimneys must 
be quarried from the rock cliff; 
shingles for the roofs hand riven. 
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lightful plays, wrote, “It was 
through great-grandfather’s dream 
and your belief in his dream, that 
you brought the school to Hind- 
man. How can any of us ever tell 
you what it has meant for us? It 
would be like trying to thank one’s 
mother for the gift of life.” 

In 1913 Katherine Pettit felt 
again the urge to pioneer. She left 
the Hindman school to May Stone 
and started a new one up Pine 
Mountain where four creeks head 
up. At the Pine Mountain school, 
all pupils were to live in the school. 
Half of the day would be spent in 
study, half in work. 

“To provide the mental tools 
for everyday needs, and to make 
the young people alert, open- 
minded, and full of zest for enlarg- 
ing their horizons,” was the goal 
of Pine Mountain. Special stress 
was to be laid on keeping alive the 
old ballads, folk music, dances, and 
natural culture of the people. 


T both Hindman and Pine 
Mountain Settlement schools, 
Miss Pettit kept in daily touch with 
the industries and with the boys and 
girls themselves. Frank, free-spoken 
as any of the highlanders, she did 
not hesitate to “fault” the ways of 
young and old and to tell them bet- 
ter. After twenty-eight years a 
boy wrote, “The spirit of your 
word is still an inspiration to me.” 
A girl wrote, “John hasn’t drunk 
for a long time now. He says, 
‘You know it’s funny, but every 
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time I start to do something that 
isn’t right, it seems as if Miss Pettit 
is going to step right up and see 
me.’” 

In 1930 Miss Pettit relinquished | 
the head of the Pine Mountain 
center to do what she called free- 
lance work among the moun- 
taineers. She strove to bring the 
people back to the old self-sufficient 
living of their forefathers and to 
keep them off relief rolls. The lat- 
ter she believed to be a sure de- 
stroyer of character. 


ATHERINE Pettit understood 

mountain people and their 
problems, and she served long as a 
valued counselor for federal and 
state agencies—a kind of prison 
officer between highlands and the 
outside world. 

She engaged in settlement work 
longer than any other person in the 
Appalachians, giving her strength 
of body and mind, her vision, and 
her genius to the people she loved. 
She accomplished much, but she 
ever remained modest of her 
achievements. Newspaper reporters 
sought her in vain. No one would 
ever hear from her that she had 
been awarded the Sullivan medal 
for distinguished service to her 
state. 

Shortly before her death in 1936, 
Katherine Pettit wrote a friend, 
“This has been a glorious world 
to live and work in. I am eager to 
see what the next will be.” 
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An Investigation Concerning Certain Variables of 
Posture in Relation to Body Build, 


Strength, and Flexibility 


MarGaret S. POLEY 


T IS commonly said that no two 
human bodies are alike and that 
the ways in which they differ are 

endless. Hippocrates, long years 
ago, observed: 

Some are hollow, and from broad con- 
tracted into narrow; some expanded, some 
hard and round, some broad and sus- 
pended, some stretched, some long, some 
dense, some rare and succulent, some 
spongy and of loose texture.’ * 


These differences in bodies of 
necessity lead to differences in pos- 
ture, and thus one of the biggest 
problems that confront parents and 
teachers is that of determining 
whether the posture of a given indi- 
vidual is normal for his body or 
whether it falls outside of the nor- 
mal range of variation. Much of 
the literature which describes what 
should be considered as normal or 
desirable in posture emphasizes 
that it is important to recognize 
differences in body build and to 
avoid setting up the same ideal for 
all types of build. However, most 
of the authors either describe a 
single ideal posture and assume 
that their readers will know what 
variations should be expected for 
the different builds, or give definite 
descriptions of the variations with- 
out giving any means for deter- 





“Superior figures refer to numbers in 
the bibliography. 
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mining which type of build a given 
individual possesses. The few ob- 
jective ‘studies which have been 
done on this general problem are 
inconclusive, either because of the 
method of determining type of 
build or because of the measures of 
posture which are used. 

A few x-ray studies of the rela- 
tionship of bony structure to pos- 
ture indicate that the relative 
roundness or straightness of the 
back may be determined by the 
shape of the vertebrae or of the pel- 
vis. Also, clinical observations re- 
ported by several orthopedic sur- 
geons have led to the conclusion 
that differences in thickness of bony 
structure may be accompanied by 
corresponding differences in length 
of ligaments with resulting varia- 
tions in flexibility, and that the 
combination of these factors leads 
to characteristic lengths and depths 
of the spinal curves and also to 
characteristic variations in general 
body balance and alignment. It 
may be that these structural factors 
are dependent on general body 
build and, therefore, that the pos- 
ture determined by them may vary 
characteristically with type. 


HROUGHOUT the literature 
on posture and body build is 
found again and again the concept 
that, just as particular postures are 
associated with specific types of 
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build, so are strength and flexibility 
likewise related. Many teachers of 
physical education believe that the 
relationships of strength and flexi- 
bility to posture are very impor- 
tant. In the field of corrective 
physical education much emphasis 
has been placed on developing 
strength in the muscles of the up- 
per back, the shoulder girdle, and 
the abdomen; and in improving 
flexibility (increasing or decreas- 
ing according to individual need) 
in the shoulders, trunk, and hip 
joints. This has been done in the 
sincere belief that these factors are 
related to good posture. Neverthe- 
less, objective studies have shown 
negligible correlation both between 
posture and measures of strength 
and flexibility, and between body 
build and the strength and flexibil- 
ity variables. It has been suggested 
that these low correlations may be 
due to a disturbance of the sys- 
tematic relationships between vari- 
ables as a result of an unordered 
arrangement of body builds, and 
that, if the build factor were equal- 
ized, other relationships would be 
evident.* 


OR all of the above reasons, it 

seemed to the writer that it 
would be of value to investigate a 
number of measurable aspects of 
posture together with possible re- 
lated factors of strength, flexibility, 
and skeletal structure in individuals 
who had been objectively grouped 
with respect to body build. This 
was done through 
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1. A classification 
groups. 

2. An evaluation of postural 
conditions. 

8. A study of x-ray pictures of 
skeletal structure. 

4. The determination of flexibil- 
ity in articulations related to pos- 
tural mechanics. 

5. The measurement of strength 
of selected muscle groups. 


The Classification of Body Build 


Many different methods of clas- 
sifying individuals into types of 
body build have been devised. 
Some of these are wholly subjective, 
following a verbal description or a 
check list of inspectional criteria; 
others are wholly objective, based 
on anthropometric measures; and 
some consist of a combination of 
subjective and objective means. In 
spite of this wide variety of classi- 
fications, however, a fundamental 
concept of body build as “the 
width-depth-length relationships in 
a person’s body” seems to be held in 
common by most investigators. 
After a careful study of the litera- 
ture in this field, the writer selected 
for use in the objective classifica- 
tion of her subjects three indices 
which have been shown to have a 
high validity in the determination 
of body build in college women, 
namely, 

Weight */* Chest girth 

Height * Height’ 24 
In addition to these, the ratio of 
hip width to shoulder width was 
studied because of its prominence 
in the literature. 


into build 


Leg length .° 
Chest girth 
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METHOD of body build clas- 

sification which has come into 
marked prominence recently is that 
developed by W. H. Sheldon and 
his colleagues at Harvard, which 
they call “somatotyping.”® No 
study at the present time of any of 
the problems related to body build 


could be considered complete with- - 


out a reference to this method of 
classification. It consists in the 
main of determining, by means of 
a detailed check list, the relative 
rank of an individual in each of 
three primary components of buiid, 
and then classifying the individual 
according to the predominance of 
the components. Although this 
method is primarily subjective, a 
simplified and somewhat objective 
check list has been devised for use 
with college women. The writer 
used this check list with a random 
sample of her cases as a further 
means of classification, supplemen- 
tary to the anthropometric indices. 


The Measurement of Postural 
Characteristics 


In general, the problem of the 
measurement of the postural char- 
acteristics resolved itself into three 
main divisions: 

1. Segmental factors, such as the 
position of the head and neck, the 
chest, the abdomen, the upper and 
lower back, etc., and the interrela- 
tionships among these factors. 

2. General body alignment or 
poise. 

3. Structural relationships as 
shown by means of x-rays. 

Since it was one aim of the pres- 
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ent investigation to present data 
which were as objective and reli- 
able as possible, the only measures 
investigated were those which could 
be made on posture photographs 
or on an x-ray. The choice of the 
photographic measurements was 
made by means of a preliminary 
investigation on a selected group of 
subjects not used in the final 
study.t They included a measure- 
ment of head position, three meas- 
urements each of the upper and 
lower backs, and measurements of 
the contour of the abdomen, the 
position of the chest, and of the 
general body alignment. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) The latter included both 
the balance of alignment in terms 
of segmental relationships and the 
determination of the line of gravity. 


E iw only means for studying the 
bony structure of living people is 
through the use of x-ray films. This 
procedure is relatively expensive 
and hence has not been utilized to 
any great extent on normal indi- 
viduals. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that in 
certain regions of the spine there 
are many overlapping shadows that 
make interpretation difficult, and 
accurate, reliable measurement im- 
possible. Also, in a stocky person, 
a clear picture of both the pelvic 





+ For a description of the techniques 
used for these and other measurements, 
together with a discussion of validities 
and reliabilities and for a detailed report 
on the statistical findings, the reader is 
referred to an account of this study which 
is to appear in the Research Quarterly in 
the near future. 
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1. Head Angle 
2. Thoracic Measures 
a. Angle 
b. Length 
c. Depth 
§. Lumbar Measures 
a. Angle 
b. Length 
c. Depth 
. Chest Angle 
. Abdominal Angle 
. Lower Costal Angle 
. Gravity Line, showing 
Angles I, II, III, IV. 
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Ficure 1.—Measurements on Posture Pictures 


structures and the lumbar verte- 
brae cannot be obtained on the 
same film because of the differences 
in the thickness of the soft tissues 
and of the distance from the bony 
structure to the lens. Likewise, 
because of the fact that the rays 
travel only in a straight line, a cer- 
tain amount of distortion will be 
found in all structures except those 
directly in front of the lens. How- 
ever, techniques have been de- 
veloped by means of which satisfac- 
torily reliable measurements may 
be obtained of the bodies of the 
vertebrae from the fifth thoracic to 
the top of the sacrum. The meas- 
urements selected for use in this 
study included those from which 
could be determined the shape or 
degree of wedging of the bodies of 
the vertebrae themselves, the shape 


of the space between the vertebrae 
(which corresponds to the shape 
of the disc) , the shape of the curve 
in the upper back and in the lower 
back, the slope of the lower back 
with the horizontal, the degree of 
sacral tilt, and the relationship of 
the spine as a whole to a perpen- 
dicular gravital linet (See Fig- 
ure 2.) 


The Measurement of 
Related Factors 


The aspects of strength selected 
for study included measurements 
of shoulder strength (both push 
and pull) and of back strength 
made by means of a dynamometer, 
and abdominal strength measured 





{The writer is very grateful to the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society for the financial 
assistance which made this x-ray study 
possible. 
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by means of the sit-up test. The 
flexibility measures selected in- 
cluded standing, bobbing to test the 
flexibility of the trunk in forward 
movement and of the hip joints, 
backward bending of the trunk 
from a face-lying position, and an 
angular measurement of shoulder 
girdle flexibility. 

Another factor often considered 
to be related to the problem of pos- 
ture is the knowledge and under- 





standing of the principles of good 
body mechanics. In a group of 
entering college freshmen, the 
background of training in such 
matters is markedly varied and it 
is difficult to obtain an accurate 
measure of this factor. Neverthe- 
less, an objective written examina- 
tion for testing knowledge of body 
mechanics has been developed at 
the State University of Iowa and 
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norms have been established by its 
use over a period of years. This 
examination was given to all of 
the subjects of this investigation 
and the scores were compared to 
the other factors which were 
studied. 

The general state of a person’s 
health is often considered to have 
an important relationship to her 
posture. Here, again, it is diffi- 
cult to classify individuals with 


Ficure 2.—Measurements on X-rays 


1. Anterior Height of 
Body 

2. Posterior Height of 
Body 

3. Inferior Length of Body 

4. Anterior Intervertebral 
Space 

5. Posterior Intervertebral 
Space 

6. Accumulative Angle of 
Curve 

7. Angle of Lower Lum- 
bar Slope 

8. Angle of Sacral Tilt 

9. Theoretical Gravity 
Line 


respect to a condition which in- 
volves so many factors. However, 
the subjects which were used in 
this investigation had all been 
given a fairly complete medical 


_ examination on their entrance into 


college and, on the basis of this, 
were classified as “normal” or 
“medically-restricted.” A compari- 
son was made of the scores of these 
two groups in the other variables. 
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Subjects 


The subjects used for this study 
included 352 freshmen women at 
the State University of Iowa. The 
posture photographs and the an- 
thropometric measurements were 
made at the time of the entrance 
examination, and the strength and 
flexibility tests were given in the 
physical education classes during 
the first three weeks of school. The 
x-ray pictures were made on 153 
subjects selected by choosing a 
random sample from within each 
of the build groups, the number 
from each group being approxi- 
mately proportional to the number 
for that group in the total. 


Summary of Findings 


The relationships among all of 
these various factors were studied 
by means of zero order and partial 
correlations, and by comparisons of 
means and standard deviations. 
Most of the correlations were very 
low, although many were sufficient- 
ly high to be considered significant- 
ly different from zero. None was 
high enough to be predictive. Very 
few of the differences between 
means were significant. 


N THE whole, the results indi- 

cate that body build is one 
factor out of the many which deter- 
mine posture but that its influence 
is not sufficiently strong for us to 
say that because a person is of a 
given build she should be expected 
to have a certain kind of posture. 
However, of the individuals used 
in this study, those of stocky build 
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tend slightly to have a more pro- 
tuberant abdomen and a more ele- 
vated chest than do the others, and 
the more slender the build (on the 
average), the flatter the abdomen 
and the lower the chest. On the 
other hand, if the build factor is 
held constant, a person with good 
shoulder strength tends to have an 
elevated chest, and a person with 
strong back muscles but weak or 
average abdominal strength tends 
to have a protuberant abdomen. 


HE contours of the curves of 

the back appear to have more 
relationship to the other postural 
factors than does body build. A 
person with a hollow back, regard- 
less of build, tends to have a round 
upper back, a low chest and a pro- 
tuberant abdomen; and a person 
with a round upper back tends to 
have a forward head and a hollow 
back. When the degree of curve in 
the back is due primarily to the 
shape of the vertebrae, these rela- 
tionships are more pronounced. 
General body alignment is more 
noticeably affected by a forward 
head than by any of the other fac- 
tors, although the position of the 
chest, of the lower back, and of 
the abdomen show a slight relation- 
ship here. 

On the whole there is very little 
relationship between strength and 
posture, or between flexibility and 
posture in these subjects. A very 
slight tendency is seen for the per- 
son with strong back muscles to 
have a round upper back and a 
flat lower back (especially as de- 
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fined by the shape of the verte- 
brae), and for the flexible person 
to have an erect upper back, a hol- 
low lower back, and a protuberant 
abdomen. 


HE relationships between build 

and the measures of strength 
and flexibility are almost negligible. 
A very slight tendency is seen for 
the stocky type to be more flexible 
than the others and to have more 
back strength and more shoulder 
strength. 

Correlations between the scores 
on the knowledge examination and 
the other variable gave completely 
negligible coefficients with all items 
except shoulder flexibility and the 
strength of the abdominal and the 
back muscles. Therefore, it may be 
concluded that, in this group of 
college women, posture was not af- 
fected by knowledge of the princi- 
ples of body mechanics. It must be 
noted, however, that the scores on 
the examination indicated, on the 
whole, quite poor knowledge of the 
good mechanical use of the body. 

A comparison of the mean scores 
in all variables for the medically 
normal group and the medically 
restricted group showed no signifi- 
cant differences between the groups. 
Since all of these young women 
were sufficiently healthy to be at- 
tending college, this may not give 
a typical picture of the influence of 
health on posture. Also, average 
scores do not account for indi- 
vidual cases. However, on the aver- 
age, those people of normal health 
in this study had the same types 
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of posture as those who were be- 
low par in health. 

As the measurement of the x-rays 
was being done, the investigator be- 
came interested in the various com- 
binations of vertebral body shape 
and disc shape that were apparent 
in the thoracic spine. Typically, the 
thoracic vertebra is approximately 
rectangular in shape, or wedged 
slightly with the narrow edge on 
the anterior surface. The vertebral 
disc is an electric structure which 
will vary in shape in accordance 
with the pressures exerted upon it. 
In some cases the disc showed a 
wedging that was narrow anterior- 
ly. ‘This shape, combined with a 
similarly wedged body, served to 
increase the convexity of the total 
thoracic curve. (See Figure 3.) In 
other cases, the disc was so nearly 
rectangular that it had no appreci- 
able effect on the total curve. How- 
ever, in still other spinal columns, 
the disc was wedged so that it was 
narrow posteriorly, and this served 
to decrease the total convexity. 


HESE findings may be of marked 

significance in postural educa- 
tion. If a round-back condition is 
due to the shape of the vertebral 
bodies, it may well be that the 
roundness is normal for that indi- 
vidual and he should not try to 
stand more erectly. If, on the other 
hand, the round back is due to the 
shape of the discs, the person should 
be able to straighten it fairly easily, 
and it appears logical that that 
individual should stand with a 
more erect spine. Likewise, if in a 
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Figure 3.—EXAMPLES OF A CURVED 
AND A STRAIGHT SPINE 


straight spine the vertebrae are rec- 
tangular, the straightness in all 
probability is normal. But, if the 
straightness is due to a posterior 
compression of the discs, it is logical 
that that individual should have a 
rounder back. The reasons for the 
difference in the shape of the bones 
is not known. The theory has been 
advanced, and is fairly well substan- 
tiated, that it is an hereditary char- 
acteristic.* However, it is not im- 
probable that postures maintained 
continuously in the early years of 
life could have an appreciable ef- 
fect. Further study is needed, both 
with regard to the differences noted 
above in and of themselves and in 
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respect to other possibly related 
factors; and of a longitudinal na- 
ture, with regard to the develop- 
ment of the spinal curves during 
the growth years. 
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ELIzABETH MICHAEL 


UCH is the title and its English 
translation of the 688-page thesis 
defended before a jury of three 

members and an audience of 150 

persons, July 28, 1948, at the Fac- 

ulté des Lettres of Laval Universi- 
ty, Quebec, Canada. After the de- 
fense, or soutenance, the candidate 
was awarded the “doctorate de 
lYuniversité” in French, mention, 

“grande distinction.” The page fol- 
lowing the title page of this thesis 

bears the inscription: “A la Société 

Delta Kappa Gamma, avec une pro- 

fonde reconnaisance,” “To the 

Delta Kappa Gamma Society, with 
a profound gratitude.” 

The thesis is divided into two 
parts. The first is the biography 
of Malégue: Chapter 1, from his 
birth to his marriage (1876-1923) ; 
Chapter 2, From his marriage to 
his death (1923-1940); Chapter 3, 
The Man (a physical, intellectual 
and moral portrait). The second 
part is a study of the work of 
Malégue. Chapter 1, An analysis of 
the novel, Augustin ou le Maitre 
est la, Augustine, or the Master 
Is There; Chapter 2, Two aspects 
of the Art of Malégue, the Psychol- 
ogy and Suffering; Chapter 3, Oth- 
er aspects of the Art of Malégue 
(his realism, his care in presenting 
the truth, his use of odors, sounds, 
blocks of time, contrasts, his sense 
of the dramatic, his literary mis- 





Joseph Malegue: Sa Vie et Son Ocuvre 
Joseph Malegue: His Life and His Work 





takes); Chapter 4, Augustine and 
the Critics (a minutely detailed 
study of the literary criticism this 
novel aroused in magazines and 
newspapers all over the world) ; 
Chapter 5, Augustin and the Ma- 
légue Correspondence (letters writ- 
ten to Malégue by people of all 
stations of life, from a Paul Claudel 
to a humble peasant; answers writ- 
ten by Malégue which show the 
seriousness with which he accepted 
his responsibilities toward his pub- 
lic); Chapter 6, The other works 
of Malégue (the religious writings 
or “opuscules religieux,” his post- 
humous works, his unfinished 
works, certain unpublished works) . 


T? write the first biography of a 
Malégue was a difficult task. He 
was so extremely modest, discreet, 
secret even. He so detested being 
spoken about that his wife wrote: 
“He manifested such a reserve in 
regard to all that touched him per- 
sonally, felt such a repugnance at 
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hearing himself or those he loved 
talked about publicly, that the feel- 
ing of violating a sacred trust con- 
strains one a little.” He himself 
wrote: “I have a horror of being 
praised, not through humility, but 
because something of myself has 
thus passed to another and is no 
longer mine, and my incognito and 
solitude are thus violated and ren- 
dered public and Pierre, Paul, and 
Jacques walk there as though at 
home. And I do not know what to 
answer, prey to a sudden, unctuous 
and baffling humility.” His was 
also a most complex nature and 
personality to capture in mere 
words. HOW does one dare to try 
to express qualities about a man 
of whom his confessor said as an 
interview ended: “Joseph Malégue 
n’habitait pas notre monde, Mad- 
emoiselle” (‘Joseph Malégue did 
not live in our world”)? 
However, little by little, the 
events of the life were gathered 
and the complex personality of this 
great philosopher, mystic, Man of 
God, as well as novelist, began to 
unfold. The life in itself would 
make a most fascinating novel. Ut- 
most care had to be taken to pre- 
sent the story based on scientifically 
documented facts. There was no 
effort made to brutally tear down 
the curtain behind which Malégue 
had hidden his private life with 
such untiring tenacity. Rather, the 
life story was composed in the 
knowledge that it would help in a 
measure to illuminate the work. 
The better one understands the life 
of a Malégue, the more competent 
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one becomes in understanding his 
work. This study also helps to cor- 
rect certain false reports about 
Malégue which even appeared in 
print, falsities which always grow 
up around a writer who guards 
his silence. For instance, because 
of the subject matter in the novel 
Augustine, many critics jumped to 
the conclusion that Malégue had 
lost his faith and had returned to 
it late in life. Malégue never lost 
his faith. He spent his entire life- 
time in a constant and untiring 
search for the eternal truths. 

One cannot telescope this life 
story into a few words. Perhaps it 
would be wise to give a brief trans- 
lation of one of the most interest- 
ing periods of that life to give an 
idea of how the work was done. 


r 1920, Malégue left his Paris 
to teach at the Ecole Normale at 
Savenay, near Nantes. He taught 
courses in history, geography and 
English. In Nantes, the Cercle 
catholique d’Universitairies, found- 
ed by Marthe Homéry, heard of 
“the stupefying presence of a pro- 
fessor, ostensibly Catholic, going to 
mass and partaking of commun- 
ion.” Certain members demanded 
audience of the “Phénoméne” and 
begged him to participate in the 
activities of this club. He came in 
October, 1922. Miss Homéry had 
long known a certain Mlle. Yvonne 
Pouzin, renowned doctor in Nan- 
tes, and began to make plans. She 
thought the newcomer would make 
an excellent husband for her friend. 
She personally asked Mlle. Pouzin 
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to come to the meetings to repre- 
sent “l’enseignement supérieur.” 
Mlle. Homéry writes: “Quelques 
petites manoeuvres et ils furent 
fiancés.” The two superior beings 
were married August 29, 1923. 


The career of Dr. Pouzin-Malé- 
gue is a story in itself. She was the 
tenth woman of France to be ad- 
mitted to internship in Paris as 
“interne des Hépitaux”; she was 
the first woman in France to be 
named “Médecin des Hépitaux,” a 
term of great honor in France in 
the medical profession. That this 
remarkable woman, for her per- 
sonality was as outstanding as her 
success professionally, should mar- 
ry Joseph Malégue, who, in spite 
of his doctorate in Law and his 
years of instruction, had not yet 
really “found” himself, was the 
cause of great consternation and 
amazement in Nantes. However, 
these two loved each other with an 
inexpressible profoundness; it was 
a “grand amour,” a perfect mar- 
riage; they completed each other. 
“Ils vivaient une vie toute dévouée 
dans une discrétion absolue.” After 
a year, Madame Malégue persuad- 
ed her husband to give up his 
teaching to devote himself solely 
to the finishing of the novel he 
had already begun. Continuing 
her professional life, carrying out 
her hospital duties in the morn- 
ings and receiving her own patients 
in the afternoon, Madame Malégue 
was still able to devote a large part 
of her time to the task of creating 
around her husband an atmosphere 
of perfect comfort, an atmosphere 
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in which he could write. He was a 
meticulous worker and would have 
spent the rest of his life re-vamping 
page after page of manuscript. It 
was she who insisted that the novel 
was finally ready for publication. 
They took it to the publishers. Fi- 
nally, 30,000 copies of Augustin, by 
J. Malégue, came off the press of 
the Editions Spes, February 22, 
1933. Malégue was now fifty-seven 
years old. 


wear can one say of this great 
novel in a few words? It is a 
great work. It has influenced the 
lives of thousands, and one can 
safely predict that it will influence 
the lives of thousands more. Al- 
ready in France “they” are talking 
of the “miracles d’Augustin,” 
though that aspect was carefully 
avoided in the thesis. It is a novel 
which grips the hearts of Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics. It is a 
psychological, religious novel: Its 
drama holds one spellbound. Yet 
the story is simple. Augustin, the 
hero, is taken from the age of about 
four to his death in a TB Sanato- 
rium at thirty-five. He is a pure 
intellectual, betrayed by his intel- 
lect and his heredity (his Auvergne 
origins) ; he loses his Faith. What 
a conflict! This story is the story 
of Man in Conflict, any conflict, re- 
ligious in nature or not. Through 
much suffering Augustin finds 
again his lost Faith. The Master, 
who had never left him, can finally 
enter to take possession of that 
noble heart, of that superb intelli- 
gence. This is a novel which is 
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constantly in the state of being dis- 
covered. It will live, of that one 
can be absolutely certain. Some- 
one must translate it into English. 
As Louis Chaigne said in one in- 
terview: “Mademoiselle, Augustin 
dépasse la grande littérature.” 
The religious works of Malégue 
would provide food for medita- 
tions for those of all religions. 
They are particularly precious to 
those of the Catholic faith. 
Madame Malégue always insisted 
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that these works were of the great- 
est importance. She felt that here 
her husband had expressed his very 
deepest thinking, his profound phi- 
losophy. 

Malégue spent his entire life in 
the elaboration of his thought. For 
Joseph Malégue, religion is not a 
game, but, with all of its joys, all 
of its exigencies, it is a love. In his 
life and in his work, one sees tri- 
umph the irreplaceable, the essen- 
tial, “l’unique nécessaire.” 





“Atomic energy belongs to the people. It was paid for by 
the people to the tune of three billion dollars worth. The 
people are the owners and have the ultimate responsibility. 
for determining what is done with this enterprise,” said David 


Lilienthal recently. 














AST spring a questionnaire sent 
L to twenty teachers serving as 
exchange teachers in Illinois 
and England revealed some very 
interesting answers to questions 
concerning arrangements made for 
exchange, greatest value of the ex- 
change, and handicaps to mutual 
understanding between Americans 
and English. Common problems, 
professional practices, and impres- 
sions of community life—all en- 
tered the picture. Possibly of great- 
est interest to teachers generally 
are the answers having to do with 
problems common to the teaching 
profession as related to classroom, 
community, and professional organ- 
ization. Of paramount significance 
to the Illinois teachers was the size 
of the classes which they described 
as overcrowded because of shortage 
of teachers and inadequacy of 
school buildings. Size of classes 
was held responsible for poor read- 
ing habits of many younger pupils 
and, in some cases, for deteriora- 
tion of discipline. The gradual 
shifting of home responsibility to 
the school impressed the American 
teachers as very serious. One 


teacher commented: “School din- 
ners in England are a fine thing, 
but mean in many places teachers 
have the children continually from 
nine to four. It’s up and down all 
lunch period waiting on and teach- 


Views on Teacher Exchange 


KATHARINE H. OBYE 


ing the children correct manners.” 
Adult education with special refer- 
ence to child guidance impressed 
the American teachers as a com- 
mon need. 

The British teacher in Illinois 
felt that at home she was free from 
concern over Federal] and State aid 
as well as that over racial and re- 
ligious minorities, but like her 
sister in the States she had to strug- 
gle to maintain high academic 
standards. Enormously increased 
activities and amusements in the 
child’s life tend to submerge the 
“study” motive in the educational 
system. Then in a masterly under- 
statement concluded this consid- 
erate fellow teacher—“More notice- 
able in the United States, though 
present too in England.” In both 
educational systems was observed 
the relinquishing of moral and so- 
cial training by the home and the 
expectancy that the school would 
take up the lag. The Britishers, 
realizing the significance of democ- 
racy in education, felt the Ameri- 
cans attempted to offer equality of 
opportunity in their high schools 
while the Britishers tried to accom- 
plish the same purpose in three 
separate schools, thereby reckoning 
with inequality of ability as well. 
Development of a wider inter- 
national outlook of the students, 
the teacher from Britain considered 
a problem for both countries, 
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eS in professional 
practice and organization that 
we need to lessen before we can 
have better understanding were 
very definitely pointed. Interest- 
ing it was that the main emphasis 
by the American teacher was upon 
teacher organization and adminis- 
trative practice while our English 
friends dwelt greatly upon aca- 
demic organization practices. 
Teachers active in professional or- 
ganization in this country could 
not comprehend what they de- 
scribed as “less professional spirit,” 
“fear of doing work before and 
after school,” “willingness to let 
school heads determine curricula, 
programs, syllabi,” lack of summer 
school for teachers to earn initial 
or additional college credits in 
English school staffs. The demo- 
cratic approach in the schoolroom 
itself also puzzled teachers visiting 
America. One Illinois teacher said 
she had to be in constant defense 
of her schools at home against the 
accusation that the teacher was too 
free with her pupils and did not 
stress academic subjects. The mat- 
ters of paramount significance in 
school organization which worried 
the visitors to England were the 
practice of thoroughly educating 
the few; the responsibility of com- 
mercial firms for the apprentice 
training of youths entering busi- 
ness and trade; the importance of 
the college entry examination; and 
the early division of education (11 
years) into college and non-college 
preparatory streams. As a tribute 
to American parents’ interest in 
their children’s schools, frequent 


reference was made to a complete 
lack of this in British schools. 

Our English teacher friends feel 
that if school organization is to 
help in Anglo-Saxon understand- 
ing there must be more frequent 
and intelligent discussion of Brit- 
ish history in our schools. One 
comment referred to lack of inter- 
national news in the West. This 
teacher wondered how much the 
Illinois teacher knew about Eng- 
land before she went there to teach. 
Emphasis upon grades and sports 
here supplants interest in academic 
achievement in the questionable 
practice that confronts the English 
exchange teacher. She appreciates, 
however, the importance American 
schools give social training. The 
answers granted there was great 
difference in school administrative 
practices in England, but nowhere 
did there seem any tendency to 
rebel against such a set-up. Amer- 
icans, with their tendencies to 
build, reconstruct, tear down, 
build up, find it very difficult to 
accept any educational pronounce- 
ments as final with no feeling of 
desired change. 


| gibi scsi and stimulating 
as the school contacts were, in- 
sight into the life of the exchange 
teacher’s teaching community is of 
particular significance as efforts are 
being made toward better under- 
standing of peoples of other coun- 
tries. If eventually we are to con- 
sider ourselves as world citizens 
under world government, we will 
have to become better acquainted 
and thereby destroy imaginary 
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barriers existing between ourselves 
and many nations of the world, in- 
cluding Great Britain. Our Amer- 
ican teachers in most cases met un- 
ending hospitality, kindness, and 
cooperation. They admired the pa- 
tience of the English, struggling 
with scarcity and regulation; their 
cheerfulness, their hope, and their 
sincere interest in and appreciation 
of America. Class distinction in 
all groups, among teachers as well, 
and in communities is a national 
tradition which American teachers 
feel retards any and every kind of 
social progress. On the other hand, 
the complete dependence of the 
average British family on social 
legislation is quite a frustrating 
picture for the American teacher 
to observe, lover as she is of inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 
Teachers feel that the influence of 
American movies as a whole has 
been very unwholesome in spread- 
ing exaggerated ideas of wealth, 
moral laxity, and general disinter- 
est in hard work to gain desired 
ends. 

And what did the British teacher 
observe about us as a people? First, 
she likes the close relationship be- 
tween school and home. She warns 
the school may become too power- 
ful—over-shadowing even church 
and family life. Pace of life im- 
presses the visitor; but she is 
amazed that churches are filled as 
well as stadia, and that father and 
mother can spend so much time 
out of the home in clubs and or- 
ganizations. Children, too, she 


thinks live at too fast a pace and 
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away from home too much and 
often. Naturally the high stand- 
ard of living veritably shocks one 
who has been so restricted in food 
and warmth. Contrary to what 
one teacher had expected from the 
movies, she finds us hard workers 
with definite goals in view. Friend- 
ship for us as a people is expressed 
by the English teachers who feel 
our common causes have drawn us 
very close at least twice in this cen- 
tury. Oddly enough, we American 
teachers, with all our emphasis 
upon the professional, impress our 
public merely as employees of the 
state, a visiting teacher observed. 


ATURALLY one asks: “What 

are the values of the ex- 
change?” “Distance lends enchant- 
ment” is an adage many of our 
teachers found true as they adjusted 
themselves to new situations abroad. 
Comparison of the two systems re- 
vealed strengths and weaknesses in 
both. The opportunity to live with 
the working people, to ride the 
trains, to stand in food lines—these 
all brought the people and the 
country very close and the realization 
that in the main we are very much 
alike; some differences are unim- 
portant if in vital matters we think 
alike. Various organizations of lay- 
men, such as Farm Groups, Church 
Guilds, Fox Meets, Women’s Insti- 
tutes all gave a clearer insight into 
English life. ‘Travel on the conti- 
nent, especially during this period 
of unsettled relationship between 
countries, was of inestimable value 
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to the teacher-student of world af- 
fairs. Correction of wrong impres- 
sions of American life gained 
through reading and going to see 
moving pictures has been of untold 
value, our teachers agree. 

Informal group gatherings where 
the British teacher could talk 
freely and frankly of her home- 
land’s schools and life in general 
were a source of great satisfaction 
to the visiting teacher. Here she 
found misunderstandings she could 
correct; sometimes she might even 
debate on the superiority of the 
English way. Admiration was ex- 
pressed for informal discipline in 
schools, but the firm belief the 
British children are better edu- 
cated persists. One teacher had 
the temerity to accuse us in Illinois 
of narrow insularity which she 


could not check. (Perhaps she 
should hear of recent Illinois elec- 
tion choices.) “Above all,” one 
ventured, “knowing the spirit of 
the American people will help 
bring about the ultimate in our 
goal—mutual understanding and 
friendship.” 

Possibly no practice better de- 
signed to bring the people to the 
people can be worked out than the 
teacher exchange project. The 
teacher is unsurpassed in her influ- 
ence as she brings a little bit of her 
country to her neighborhood, her 
school, her community. Her mes- 
sage is many times blessed as she 
reveals the little happenings of 
home and school as a true revela- 
tion of the lives of ordinary peo- 
ple—the people who must demand 
a world of peace. 





“Consolidation can be carried to the extreme,” 


said Governor 


Tuck of Virginia. “Concrete and mortar don’t educate people 
and you can’t educate them in school buses. . . .” 





One Teacher Looks at Educational 
Problems in England 


MILDRED WEED 


PERSON living in a country 
other than his own is con- 
stantly impressed with the 
similarity of the problems faced by 
all countries. Countries, which at 


first glance seem to be entirely dif- 
ferent from our own, upon close 
study are found to be struggling 
toward the solution of many of 
the same problems which confront 
us. Through participation in the 
Teacher Exchange Plan both the 


teachers from America and those 
from England found this to be true 
in the field of education. The ex- 
istence of educational problems 
which we all understood made it 
easier for us to adjust to the new 
situations in which we found our- 
selves. 

In England the most important 
educational problem is, as it is 
here, the acute shortage of teach- 
ers. The Education Act of 1944, 
which was designed to bring more 
education to more children and 
for a longer period of time, has 
brought an additional burden to 
the schools already operating un- 
der shortages of teachers and ma- 
terials. Education in England is 
staggering under the burden in an 
attempt to carry out the provisions 
of this act. The prospects for 
more and better buildings are 


gloomy because of the lack of ma- 
terials for building purposes. 
Housing shortages bring about 
the necessity for crowding children 
into rooms. Such large classes and 
poor working environment are a 
major factor in keeping young peo- 
ple from going into teaching. Some 
schools suffer more acutely from 
the teacher shortage because of 
their locations and because of such 
conditions. Teachers avoid these 
crowded and poorly equipped 
schools and show preference for 
the country and seaside towns 
where working conditions are 
likely to be more favorable. 

In order to give some idea of the 
scope of the problem it might be 
well to quote some figures. Since 
the end of the war, there have been 
only sixteen new schools built in 
England. Yet, it has been neces- 
sary to provide housing for 100,000 
extra children. This has been done 
to some degree through the renova- 
tion and extension of present 
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buildings. This, however, has not 
been adequate to meet the needs. 

The Education Act of 1944 
raised the school age to fifteen. 
This age, which seems low to us, 
is a year higher than the com- 
pulsory education age which ex- 
isted before in England. This 
meant that last September 147,000 
fourteen-year-old children began 
an extra year of school in England. 
Back they went into bomb-blasted, 
windowless buildings and were 
placed in classes of up to fifty with 
one teacher to care for them. 


OUSING is not the only im- 

portant problem brought 
about by this extra year of educa- 
tion. These children have grown 
up during the war and, having 
lived through war conditions, they 
have developed different needs and 
interests from the fourteen-year-old 
children of pre-war days. Their 
interests must be provided for if 
they are not to waste time. The 
girls need practical instruction in 
the domestic sciences while the 
boys need good courses in science, 
chemistry, the manual arts, and vo- 
cational subjects. For this type of 
instruction, however, no equip- 
ment is available. As a result, we 
find thousands of fifteen-year-old 
British children idling away their 
time during this additional year of 
education. The principle of more 
education is fine, but in practice 
the plan so far has been far from 
workable since England is unable 
to furnish suitable housing, equip- 
ment, and instruction for this extra 


year. 
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It is noteworthy that the Educa- 
tion Act has done nothing at all 
toward the improvement of the 
country’s primary schools. This 
level is the most neglected in Eng- 
land. Although the solid fact re- 
mains that the whole system of 
education is built upon the founda- 
tion in the primary schools, little is 
done for them. Poor beginning 
education can lead only to failure 
in spite of the improved secondary 
schools. 

Although the teacher shortages 
in the United States and England 
are somewhat comparable, the 
methods of trying to fill those va- 
cancies are very different. In Eng- 
land notices of vacancies are pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The 
choice of positions as far as teach- 
ers are concerned is influenced 
largely by the individual’s taste as 
to location. Salaries in England 
are uniform, regardless of where 
one teaches. The salary schedule 
is based upon years of training and 
experience and operates in all 
schools in England. 


|X England, in contrast to the 
United States, one finds almost no 
local organizations of teachers. 
There are large teachers’ organiza- 
tions to which teachers belong 100 
per cent, but these organizations do 
not operate in small community 
branches as do our Teachers’ 
Unions and National Education 
Association. The large organiza- 
tion known as the National Union 
of Teachers commands a member- 
ship of almost 100 per cent in the 
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whole country but has no local 

unions in many communities. 
During the time I was in Eng- 

land I never attended a teachers’ 


meeting, professional or social. 
The town in which I taught was 
Malton, an agricultural center 
with a population of 14,000. There 
were five schools in Malton, but 
each was a unit unto itself. There 
were no meetings held jointly be- 
tween the members of the staffs of 
any schools and no coordinating 
school officials. The teachers in 
one school were, in only a very few 
cases, acquainted with the teachers 
in another school. Because of my 
position as an_ exchange teacher I 
was invited to speak at all of these 
schools at various times and so 
learned to know the teachers and 
their educational aims much better 
than the regularly employed teach- 
ers of the community. 

On the other hand, parents are 
beginning to learn the value of 
parent organizations in England. 
The Parent-Teacher Association is 
a fast-growing organization. There 
was no such organization in the 
infant school in which I taught, 
but in both the Junior and the 
Grammar Schools the parents were 
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more active. I found the parents 
to be very interested in my Parent- 
Teachers Magazine and teachers to 
be similarly interested in my Illi- 
nois Education and National Edu- 
cation magazines. 

One of the greatest weaknesses 
in the educational system in Eng- 
land, it seems to me, is the lack of 
teacher cooperation and organiza- 
tion. The World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession promises 
assistance in solving this problem 
on a national scale, but much plan- 
ning will be needed to make it 
reach into the villages and towns. 

The Exchange Teacher Plan has 
brought the teachers and parents 
of the various communities which 
have participated in it into closer 
contact. It has been helpful in 
bringing to the teacher some of the 
attitudes of the parents in refer- 
ence to the education of their chil- 
dren and has created a greater in- 
terest in education on the parents’ 
part. For the teacher the plan has 
brought closer contact -with the so- 
cial forces of the community. This, 
in turn, has brought a_ better 
understanding of community prob- 
lems and more effective participa- 
tion as teachers and citizens. 









THE NORTHEAST 


VERA M. BUTLER 


Any attempt to coordinate 
or consolidate activity for Delta 
Kappa Gamma in the Northeast 
Region must depend upon the de- 
velopment of friendships and mu- 
tual understandings. The luncheon 
in Milwaukee, attended by the 
presidents, past presidents, and ex- 
ecutive secretaries 


of the states in the 
tN ‘region, was an ex- 
cellent beginning. 








From the Desks 
of the 

~ Regional 

Directors 
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Several states have bulletins, news 
letters, or “letters from the pres 
dent’s desk” which are exchanged 
by officers within the group. Fre 
quent correspondence with the 
director keeps the channels for in- 
formation open to all. It has been 
proposed that a short, spicy mimeo 
graphed sheet be edited by the di 
rector giving news which is directly 
regional in character. This will be 
most useful as an aid in the plan 
ning for a regional meeting next 
summer. 

The New England states with 
New York have cooperated in 
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raising a fund to bring a foreign 
student into the region. The cus- 
tom of joining two or more state 
units for a week-end has been most 
successful. Other states have in- 
yited the- state presidents from 
neighboring states to attend meet- 
ings. Although the budget is now 
allocated to the regional confer- 
ence, some states still consider it 
valuable to have the director attend 
one meeting. Every opportunity 
for these shared experiences serves 
to strengthen the feeling of re- 
gional unity and so contributes to 
the larger problem of national 
unity. With our rapid increase in 
membership, the multiplicity of 
chapter groups and the strong state 
organizations, we need this regional 
outlook to enlarge our vision. 
Strong states can advise and en- 
courage the smaller groups who 
might feel lost or hopeless without 
this friendly support. But, when 
all is said and done, it is the per- 
sonal, friendly feeling of spiritual 
fellowship which binds us together. 


THE NORTHWEST 
ELLA BLUNK 


UNTIL after the National 
Planning Committee has met, the 
Northwest Regional Director pre- 
fers not to steer you into new fields 
of activity. Meanwhile, you are 
asked to slow down for an occa- 
sional self-examination. 

You were invited to become a 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma 
because you were a leader in some 
phase of educational work in your 
community. 
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Have you looked 
at yourself recently 
to see if this leader- 
ship still exists? 

Have you found 
some way to relax 
those tired nerves? 

Have you learned 
to be still, to listen 
to God’s small 
voice, to meditate on the Great 
Teacher’s methods? 

Have you grown professionally? 

Is your presence being felt in the 
community? 

Are you proud to be a teacher 
and have you let folks know it? 

Not many of us can answer all 
these questions in the affirmative, 
but how grand it would be if we 
could. 

Without a doubt our most im- 
portant task now, and for some 
years to come, is to find recruits to 
fill our depleting ranks—a situation 
for which we are partially to blame. 
We have been demonstrating too 
long and too well why young peo- 
ple should avoid our profession. 

This year let us so live as to at- 
tract those desirable recruits we 
talk about. It can be done if we 
take time to check our actions and 
words in the class room, on the 
street, at the dinner table, and 
everywhere else. Remember to tell 
amusing incidents that bring pleas- 
ure to your work. Mention the 
thoughtfulness of students and par- 
ents, the cooperation of colleagues, 
and the fine work done by indi- 
viduals or groups. Take time to 
live as other human beings. Fight 
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to overcome any indifference you 
may feel toward the general wel- 
fare of teachers. Strive to be a bit 
more professional than ever before. 

Begin planning now to attend 
our Regional Conference next sum- 
mer. 


THE SOUTHEAST 


HENRIETTA THOMPSON 


GreEETINGS to our mem- 
bers in the Southeastern Region! 

It is a high privilege to work with 
you in the fellowship of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. We have an excit- 
ing opportunity as we go forward 
together towards the accomplish- 
ment of our unique purposes. 

Very recently I requested the 
state presidents in our region to 
point out immediate responsibili- 
ties in implementing our objec- 
tives. They were invited to name 
the aspects of education and 
teachers’ needs to which we should 
devote our energies in our region. 
Georgia aptly pointed out we must 
be informed about our purposes, 
plans, and policies and every mem- 
ber must willingly and cheerfully 
participate. Mississippi stated we 
should rededicate ourselves to those 
purposes. South Carolina and Ken- 
., tucky admonished 

us to look to our 
obligations as 
~ leaders in the 
teaching profession, to accept re- 
sponsibilities, to carry them 





through faithfully and, in so doing, 
set a high standard of achievement. 
Several states would have us 





work more energetically for teacher 
welfare. Virginia points to the 
need for a public relations program 
to bring about improved living 
conditions, salaries, and retirement 
benefits. ‘Tennessee would have us 
keep up the morale of our older 
teachers and encourage the younger 
ones to work seriously and purpose- 
fully. 

Selective recruitment was em- 
phasized as a major and on-going 
responsibility. To work to secure 
desirable legislation and to co 
operate fully in the program of 
world friendship were also recog- 
nized as worthy of intensive effort. 

Alabama was eager for more re- 
search, stressing the need for a 
“follow-up” study on recruitment 
to determine the effectiveness of 
our efforts. 

A number of states in the region 
believed we should use our in- 
fluence and our potentialities more 
effectively. Some of the ways in 
which this could be accomplished 
were through publicity, sponsoring 
community projects and forums, 
and cooperating with other organ- 
izations in constructive legislative 
programs benefiting the schools 
and teachers. 

Several states suggested the re- 
gion sponsor a fellowship for a for- 
eign student, since no one state is 
ready to assume the responsibility 
alone. 

The need for forums and round 
table discussions planned for small 
groups and every member partici- 
pation was pointed out. It was 
suggested that this could be best 
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accomplished through workshop 
sessions, when time could be al- 
lowed for a discussion of Delta 
Kappa Gamma fundamentals, prob- 
lems of officers and committees, and 
special study of selective recruit- 
ment, professional growth, counsel- 
ing and guidance, and other sub- 
jects of peculiar interest to our 
membership. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
PHYLLIS P. ELLIs 


THE Regional Meeting for 
the ten southwestern states has 
been set definitely for the second 
week in August. Negotiations are 
under way with several possible 
hostess cities, but indications are 
that Salt Lake City probably will 
be the eventual choice. 

Following the suggestions of the 
State Presidents in the area and of 
the Planning Committee, the meet- 
ing will concern itself chiefly with 
the following phases of Delta 
Kappa Gamma work: functions, 
philosophies, purposes, and objec- 
tives of our Society; the five-year 
program of work adopted at the 
1948 Convention; teacher welfare 
and morale; public relations; legis- 
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lative needs; chap- 
ter problems. 

The major Na-! 
tional Committees : 
will make an effort | 


to have their an- 
nual reports ready 
for study by the 
group so that bet- 
ter planning of 
chapter programs may result. 

Group discussions of several 
types are being planned in order 
that we may have the widest possi- 
ble member-participation. Oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted 
with other members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma will be greater than at a 
National Convention, for the Re- 
gional Meetings do not transact 
any business. The three days al- 
lotted to the conference should al- 
lew time for recreation and for 
making new friends. With such 
fellowship and mutual understand- 
ing we can further the ideals and 
principles of our organization and 
establish a better basis for working 
together. 

From Texas to Utah, schedule 
your vacation so that it will in- 
clude participation in this first 
Southwest Regional Meeting the 
second week in August. 
















Old Stockholm 


UR members will recall that 
in the summer of 1947 the 
past National President sent a call 
to all state presidents to ask their 
members to participate in a joint 
venture with Pi Lambda Theta in 
sponsoring a study visit of German 
teachers to Sweden. 

With customary generosity and 
understanding our members re- 
sponded; within a short time we 
sent to the properly designated offi- 
cials in the Swedish Institute six- 
teen hundred dollars for the ex- 
penses of four German teachers for 
whom we were directly responsible. 
In all there were six teachers care- 
fully selected by the Office of Mili- 
tary Government, where Marian 


Edman is senior teacher-training. 


specialist. It was largely due to 





Fellowship in Sweden 


M. MARGARET STROH 








Dr. Edman’s efforts that the visits 
of these six teachers were planned 
and completed with such success. 
The Swedish government cooper- 
ated by releasing Ture Casserberg 
to lay the plans and act as a kind of 
leader in the studies of the German 
guests. They came to Stockholm 
on March 31, and remained until 
May 29, 1948. 


During the first week after their 
arrival they were made acquainted 
with the city of Stockholm, and un- 
der the guidance of German-speak- 
ing women, were oriented as to 
rationing regulations, and were 
given time to equip themselves 
with necessary clothing and inci- 
dentals. During that week they at- 
tended lectures and saw a number 
of Swedish institutions. Swedish 
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welfare associations, in and outside 
the schools, the organization of the 
Swedish schools, the education of 
teachers, school health care, and 
planned school reforms were all 
subjects of lectures which were 
especially arranged. 

A trip to Ekero was arranged, 
where the visiting teachers ob- 
served a modern elementary school. 
The contrast between this type of 
school and the traditional schools 
was indicated by a visit to an older 
school. The City Library was ex- 
hibited by the City Librarian, and 
the whole city was host on one day 
when the City Hall was shown, and 
the guests visited several nurseries 
for children, as well as subsidized 
housing projects in Stockholm. In 
addition, the teachers were oriented 
to the city’s social and political life. 
The city acted as host at a luncheon 
especially arranged. 


ap RING the following week 
the group was divided and 
traveled to various destinations, 
where they studied for about two 
weeks. Usually they were housed 
in private homes, and in the vari- 
ous places they visited they had op- 
portunity to study. classes in the 
seminaries and training schools as 
well as the preparatory school sem- 
inaries. The basic idea was to give 
the teachers a many-sided picture 
of the teacher-education’ problems 
from both a practical and theoreti- 
cal point of view. Rectors and 
teachers at all the seminaries vis- 
ited were extremely obliging and 
highly cooperative in giving the 
guests as many experiences as pos- 
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sible to acquaint themselves with 
the unique aspects of Swedish edu- 
cation. 

For two and a half weeks after 
the 25th of April, when all the par- 
ticipants returned to Stockholm, 
they discussed their experiences at 
the various seminaries visited. 
Complementary lectures and visits 
to other institutions were under- 
taken, and special emphasis was 
placed, among other things, on the 
education of kindergarten teachers 
and the opportunities for them, vol- 
untary people’s education, trained 
counselling, practical aptitude tests, 
special education, social reform, in- 
dustrial cooperation, correspond- 
ence schools, school hygiene, sum- 
mer colonies, and school reforms. 
This sounds like a program packed 
with inspiration and replete with a 
genuine desire to give these Ger- 
man teachers a greater under- 
standing of a way of life different 
from their own. Swedish families, 
the Confederation of Elementary 
School Teachers, and a number of 
institutions extended delightful 
hospitality. 


|" ayeeng May 12 on for two succes- 
sive weeks the participants vis- 
ited, for shorter or longer periods, 
a number of prominent schools of 
their own choice. When they re- 
turned to Stockholm, a group ex- 
cursion was undertaken to the 
Archipelago, where their time was 
at their own disposal. 

Every effort was made to furnish 
the guests not only with necessary 
spending money, but also with 
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large quantities of educational lit- 
erature of various types. 

The comments by the German 
teachers as to their impressions 
vary widely. We quote: “As to my 
impression of Sweden, I consider 
the Swedish people extremely ami- 
able, kind, and sociable people. 
Their education is on a high level, 
and their sense for utility, econ- 
omy, and cleanliness is highly de- 
veloped. I, however, missed the 
artistic originality, the philosophy, 
the profoundness, the religious pre- 
possession, and the individual pe- 
culiarity which are requirements 
for higher spiritual culture. 


“The schools are, for the most 
part, in excellent exterior con- 
dition. The classrooms are small, 
the equipment with teaching aids 
is large. The relationship of teach- 
ers with pupils is humane and very 
effective. 

“The teaching methods are not 
always unobjectionable, inasmuch 
as they require very little mental 
independence and original creative 
power of the students. The princi- 
pal work in the schools is in many 
cases limited to manual activities. 
In many schools they form and pot- 
ter things according to models. 

“I come to the last point of my 
statement, the social structure of 
the people. It is a socialized so- 
ciety, and the state interferes too 
much with the private life of the 
individual, supervising and organ- 
izing everything. Through over- 
socialization the people are often 
relieved of responsibility. The in- 
fluence of Russia is felt. The con- 
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servative circles of the Swedish so- 
ciety are strongly opposed to the 
‘kindergarten politics’ of their gov- 
ernment. I sometimes could not 
help having the impression that 
there are great similarities between 
Swedish socialism and German na- 
tional socialism.” 


THER teachers differ some 

what in their observations. One 
teacher says, among other things, 
“Though for natural reasons there 
are disadvantages to be seen, which, 
however, one wants to take up 
through the coming school reform, 
I have seen many good things. 
Swedish schools are an example in 
regard to equipment. There is a 
hearty attitude of the pupils toward 
their teachers, and vice versa. School 
is much more popular than it is in 
Germany. No doubt this is con- 
nected with the actual pleasure 
which the Swedish people display 
in learning and reading, and also, 
for a great part, with the balanced 
mind of the Swedish man. 

“By having been given this op- 
portunity of comparing other 
school systems to our own in Ger- 
many, problems in education and 
of school reform were brought 
nearer to me. I have been in touch 
with a people who, because of hav- 
ing had no war within their bound- 
aries for centuries, have made prog- 
ress in the field of culture as well 
as in social matters. However, in 
all their riches, this people have 
kept a heart for the poor in this 
world.” 

These women are profuse in 
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e. dawn of another year brings 
to mind anew the constantly ex- 
panding opportunities and services 
to which we have committed our- 
selves. We are freshly impressed 
each day by the enormous scope of 
our undertakings. 

In concern for the welfare of 
other teachers both at home and 
abroad, in devising new and excit- 
ing projects to implement our im- 
pressive national program, in the 
strength of our committee leader- 
ship we are discovering colorful 
glimpses of new horizons. We may 
differ in our appraisal of the im- 
portance of some matters, but we 
are undeniably one in the appre- 
ciation and support we give to the 
undertakings being shaped under 
the skillful guidance of the chair- 
men of our national committees. 
Delta Kappa Gamma members can 
fulfill the bright promise of the 
new year in no better way than to 
familiarize themselves with the as- 
pects of our great national pro- 
gram and to make themselves a 
part individually of the active 
undertakings in behalf of teachers 


and children both at home and 
abroad. 


On May I1, 1949, we shall be 20 
years old. That birthday spells the 
beginning of a new maturity. We 
have passed the hazards of infancy; 
we have survived the vagaries of 
adolescence; we are at the thresh 
old of a new period of what we 
have reason to believe will be an 


era of fulfilled obligations, expand: 


ing services, and high challenge. 
It is entirely fitting that we should 
mark this anniversary by suitable 
programs in both chapters and 
states. It is a time for rededication 
to our purposes; it is a time for a 
survey of all that we have done in 
these brief twenty years. It is a 
time for sober appraisal and is, 
above all, a time when we should 
set our sights to the future. Many 
units of our organization are al- 
ready at work on anniversary pro- 
grams. Have you made any plans? 
We are anticipating a special issue 


of the Bulletin which we hope will | 


mark this anniversary as a note 
worthy event in the life of our So- 
ciety. If you have not made any 
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plans as yet, perhaps this reminder 
of the occasion will suggest the op- 
portunity. 


The committee appointments 
which are ordinarily announced in 
the Winter Bulletin have not been 
completed. The National Presi- 
dent has worked indefatigably to 
complete these appointments, but 
several people upon whom she had 
relied found it impossible to serve; 
and because Miss Ross is making 
her appointments with her usual 
meticulous attention to many per- 
tinent factors, she feels that it is 
better to postpone final announce- 
ment until the personnel of all 
committees is compete. We are giv- 
ing a list of the chairmen of com- 
mittees who have already accepted 
and who are at work. Those ap- 
pointments which are not yet made 
will be reported at a later date. 


Our readers have been apprised 
of the remarkable and heartening 
response to the appeal which was 
originally made in behalf of the 
teachers who suffered from the 
Vanport flood disaster last May. 
Contributions to the contingency 
fund which was voted at Mil- 
waukee by the Executive Board 
continue to come in. It was agreed 
at the National Convention that 
the National President should have 
full authority to release all or any 
part of the fund remaining from 
the Vanport contributions for the 
assistance of any other teachers in 
distress. A pathetic case has come 
to our notice recently; and in ac- 


cordance with the agreement, we 
are releasing $500 for the imme- 
diate assistance of an aged teacher 
who has been a powerful influence 
in building up educational under- 
standing among nations. We pre- 
fer not to identify her by name, but 
she is at the moment residing in 
Geneva, Switzerland. She was one 
of the founders of the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva 
and has served it at an unbeliev- 
ably. low salary for many years. 
Now she has come near the end of 
her journey, and old age and ill- 
ness are taking their toll. She is 
living in an uncomfortable pen- 
sion where she receives no care and 
where she does not get the proper 
food. Some of her friends abroad, 
who are quietly attempting to alle- 
viate her condition, have brought 
this matter to our attention; and 
we know that you will be happy 
that some of the money which you 
have so generously contributed has 
been allocated to make the last 
days of a renowned and unselfish 
woman a little brighter. 


You are reminded that the focus 
of attention in this year’s program 
is teacher welfare. This means lit- 
tle unless programs and research 
studies are focused upon condi- 
tions in our own local commu- 
nities. Other organizations have 
had teacher welfare committees 
and activities for a considerable 
time, but we are interested in the 
kind of efforts for teacher welfare 
that make the community con- 
scious of the fact that teachers 
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work more joyously and effectively 
when they have decent working 
conditions. Not only must they 
have reasonably adequate salaries 
and the size of their classes reduced 
but also lunch rooms where they 
can have at least a half hour free 
from the supervision of children 
and where they are not obliged to 
consume their lunches in close 
proximity to the children’s toilets 
or in a dark, unattractive room 
that is not needed for any other 
purpose. They need adequate hous- 
ing, which is almost impossible in 
some areas. They should be assured 
some opportunities for recreation. 
They ought to have an opportunity 
to take their place in community 
life. We are not theorizing when 
we say that some of these conditions 
are undeniably those which affect 
teachers’ morale more closely than 
the size of salaries. No other or- 
ganization is in so strategic a posi- 
tion to secure some of this relevant 
information as our own. No other 
has better facilities to bring to the 
attention of the public some of 
these matters which are affecting 
the attitude of our teachers, and in 
many cases preventing our young 
people, who might otherwise be in- 
terested, from going into the profes- 


sion. 
+ ~~ a 


At the National Convention one 
of the recommendations of the 
Executive Secretary was that we 
should use every means possible to 
be of assistance in the expanding 
program of WOTP. To that end, 
therefore, we are planning coop- 
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eration with the Secretary-General 
in continuing two studies. The 
first one will sample the opinions 
of exchange teachers now in resi 
dence all over this country and 
those who have exchange positions 
abroad. A preliminary investiga 
tion on a small scale was made last 
year by Katharine Obye for the 
Illinois Education Association, 
Now we propose to enlarge that 
study by sending a more extensive 
questionnaire to all of these people 
to tap their respective opinions on 
the various phases of teacher ex 
change, its problems, and suggested 
improvements. The letter explain- 
ing the project will go out very 
soon to all state presidents. In 
addition, we are attempting to se 
cure information as to the organ 
ization, purposes, and administra 
tion of the various national organ- 
izations of teachers. We are hope- 
ful that enough states will volun- 
teer so that we may have a com- 
plete study of all the national or 
ganizations that are at present 
members of WOTP and _ those 
which have been invited into mem- 
bership and may ultimately come 
into full participation. We urge 
the cooperation of the state presi- 
dents and state research commit 
tees, which for the moment seem 
to be the logical committees to 
undertake this study. If another 
committee is desired, the state 
president may appoint that com- 
mittee. In any event, this work 
needs to be done during the next 
few months so that it may be as- 
sembled and brought together for 
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the annual meeting of WOTP, 
which will take place probably in 
July either in Luxemburg or 
Switzerland. 

»* * *# 


Once again we are faced with an 
increasingly insistent problem. Re- 
peatedly we have urged chapters 
and states to survey the possibilities 
in their own territories of bring- 
ing into membership promising, 
younger women. There are many 
of these, and yet we still tend to 
build up our memberships largely 
from those who have reached mid- 
dle age or are close to retirement. 
It is true that many of these older 
women merit honor, and _ thou- 
sands of them have contributed 
materially to the growth and esprit 
de corps of our organization. How- 
ever, as one looks at the growing 
lists of our necrology column she 
cannot help but note with sorrow 
how many of our older women are 
passing from the scene. We are 
appalled each time the Bulletin 
goes to press by the ever-growing 
list of our deceased members. This 
loss is a tremendous one each year, 
and we should endeavor to replace 
it by bringing into our organiza- 
tion as many fine, enthusiastic, vig- 
orous, younger women as we can. 
This does not mean in any way 
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that we are inappreciative of the 
phenomenal service given by many 
of the older generation, but it does 
attempt to face an unalterable fact. 
We are losing too many fine mem- 
bers, and we need to have others 
ready to take their places. 


From the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards comes the recent 
memorandum that shows, accord- 
ing to statistical evidence, that we 
must have an annual supply of ele- 
mentary teachers more than eight 
times as large as the number grad- 
uated in 1947-1948. Only about 
12,000 college students prepared 
last year to teach in the elementary 
schools, and the average annual 
need over the next ten years is con- 
servatively for 104,000 new elemen- 
tary teachers. The implications are 
clear: elementary teaching must be 
lifted to an entirely different level 
to attract the necessary number of 
capable young people. Standards, 
salaries, working conditions, living 
conditions, security—all must be im- 
proved tremendously and imme- 
diately. Do you see how our pro- 
posed studies of teacher welfare are 
an important contribution to the 
realization of this end? 

M. M. S. 
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Y means of correspondence and 

conferences your national com- 
mittee on legislation is trying to 
evolve a program which will 
achieve six objectives. These ob- 
jectives are as follows: (1) ascer- 
taining the Society’s national goals 
in legislation; (2) urging study of 
educational legislation on all 
levels; (3) providing some motiva- 
tion for study; (4) working with 
legislators, local, state, and na- 
tional; (5) motivating action at 
the appropriate time; (6) asking 
for discussion groups on legislation 
at conventions and regionals. 

State presidents and state legis- 
lative chairmen have been very co- 
operative in answering questions 
relative to ideas for promotion of 
interest in legislation, in explain- 
ing their proposed programs of leg- 
islation, and in indicating how the 
national committee can be of assist- 
ance. Ninety-five per cent of the 
state organizations responded to re- 
quests in some way. 

Following the Federal Aid con- 
ference in Chicago, November 6, 
eight representatives from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois 
met with Miss Mary Titus, federal 
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legislative relations division of the 
National Education Association, 
and laid plans for promotion of 
federal legislation. She will keep 
all legislative chairmen in touch 
with federal legislation of special 
interest to teachers. Will all state 
chairmen send names of legislative 
chairmen to Miss Titus, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Chairmen might well send 
a similar list to their state educa 
tion office. Other plans for study 
outlines and allied activities were 
discussed and will develop soon. 
At the national Planning Com- 


mittee meeting held in St. Louis,§ 


November 26-27, your chairman 
presented a report of information 
gained to date and requested that 
at every national regional meeting 
a half-day session be devoted to in- 
terests of legislation. Out of the 
discussion which followed a plan 
ensued which will undoubtedly 
prove very helpful. During each 
regional meeting a half-day session 
will be devoted to a discussion of 
the coordination of the work on 
the program, teacher welfare and 
morale, and legislative committees. 
Plans for that session are already 
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under way. Wherever possible, 
state conventions should give spe- 
cial attention to legislation either 
by speakers well versed on the sub- 
ject or by discussion groups. 

Above all we wish this national 
program to be one of action. Some 
methods of accomplishing this goal 
are combining forces with program 
and teacher welfare committees at 
the chapter and state levels as well 
as at national. Sponsoring group 
discussions on educational legisla- 
tion with lay leaders heading the 
discussions will bring to the public 
the information needed for intelli- 
gent backing of educational bills. 
Joining forces with other groups 
that have the same fundamental 
aims in promoting worthy legisla- 
tion pays dividends in good public 
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relations. Realizing that the work 
of the legislative committee is a 
continuous one calls for a commit- 
tee membership of persons vitally 
interested in the work and with 
some natural interest in public wel- 
fare. Initiating ideas on legisla- 
tion at the chapter level may be a 
very great service to the Society. 
When action on national legisla- 
tion is imperative, calls will come 
to state chairman. 

Always remember this: You 
signed a constitution which spec- 
ified legislation protecting the in- 
terests of women teachers as one 
of its objectives. You pledged work 
of each for all. 

KATHARINE H. OBYE, 

Chairman, National Committee 

on Legislation. 
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A decade ago, leaders of Delta 
Kappa Gamma recognized a funda- 
mental need of the Society. This 
need was for a program plan clear 
cut enough to give direction to the 
work of the organization, and yet 
flexible enough to permit chapters 
to meet their varying needs. 

The first Five-Year Plan, adopted 
in 1939, was the Society's response 
to this need. It was followed in 
1944 by the second Five-Year Plan. 

At the last national convention 
the Society adopted its third Five- 
Year Plan which will be in effect 
from 1949 to 1954. This plan in- 
cludes five major topics, stated as 
follows: 

1. Teacher Welfare—a means of 
promoting educational efficiency. 

2. Teacher Improvement—a 
means of maintaining efficiency. 

3. Educational Legislation—a 
means of enlarging opportunities. 

4. Intercultural Appreciation—a 
means of furthering harmonious 
human relationships. 

5. International Relations—a 
means of building world peace. 

The topic adopted for emphasis 
in 1949-1950 is Teacher Welfare. 

The national convention also 
adopted a new program policy, 
Study coupled with action. Under 
this policy, each chapter is ex- 
pected to implement its study of a 
program topic with a project. To 
facilitate carrying out the recom- 
mendation for action the Five-Year 
Plan offers suggestions for projects 
regarding each of the five major 
topics. A copy of the complete 
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plan has been sent to each chap- 
ter program chairman. Other 
copies may be obtained from Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

The National Program Commit- 
tee set up the comprehensive plan. 
It is the responsibility of State 
and Chapter Program commi‘tees, 
working within the framework of 
the general plan, to adapt it to 
their specific needs. The imme- 
diate problem is so to adapt the 
topic for 1949-1950, namely, 
Teacher Welfare. In making such 
adaptations both State and Chap- 
ter Program committees should co- 
operate closely with the newly ap- 
pointed Teacher Welfare commit- 
tees. 

Steps to further successful pro- 
gram building for 1949-1950 are: 

1. Exploration by the State Pro- 
gram Committee of aspects of 
Teacher Welfare pertinent to the 
needs of the state. 

2. Recommendations regarding 
state adaptations of the topic at 
state conventions held during the 
spring of 1949. 

3. Study by the Chapter Pro- 
gram Committee of Teacher Wel- 
fare in the light of (a) national 
recommendations, (b) state rec- 
ommendations, (c) local needs. 

4. Adoption by each chapter for 
1949-1950 of a study-action pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of 
teacher welfare in the local com- 
munity. 

Epna McGuire Boyp, 

Chairman, National Committee 
on Program. 
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E ARE always told in at- 

tempting something new that 
there is only one place to begin and 
that is at the beginning. Since 
many chapters are just now begin- 
ning activities in their Selective 
Recruitment of Teachers Program, 
it has been suggested that a list of 
do’s may be in order. With this 
idea in mind the National Chair- 
man asked permission to use the 
combined materials of three chap- 
ters so as to outline the procedures 
which have proved successful in 
certain localities. 

I. Plans for the Selective Re- 
cruitment activities should be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the chapter 
executive board early in the year. 

II. An enthusiastic chairman and 
members of the committee should 
be appointed. 

III. Where the committee and 
the executive board have decided 
on a plan of action, it should be 
presented to the members of the 
chapter. 

IV. If No. III is accepted then 
it should be the obligation of every 
member to assist in carrying out 
the plans and projects of the re- 
cruitment committee. An inspired 
membership is necessary for fruit- 
ful results, 


SUGGESTED PROoJECTs— 
A. Scholarships 
1. Raising of money 
a. Cash contributions by members 
b. Holding rummage sales, etc. 
c. Interesting other organizations 
in making contributions 


AND AGAIN?! 


a 


Methods of Selection 

a. Personal interviews with all 
students interested 

b. Recommendations of High 
School Principals 

c. Examinations or some standard 
tests 


B. Future Teacher of America Clubs 
and Chapters 


a. 


P. 


% 


rh 


Selection of an interested sponsor 
(usually a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma) 


. A minimum of ten F.T.A. mem- 


bers must be secured, a meeting 
held, a president and secretary 
elected, and a name chosen. 


. Write to Joy Elmer Morgan, F.T.A. 


Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C., asking for ap- 
plication for a charter. 

When application is received, it 
should be completed and returned 
to the N. E. A. office with $1.00 
charter fee, and $1.00 dues for 
each member. For this each mem- 
ber becomes a junior member of 
N. E. A., receives the Journal and 
10 Personal Growth Leaflets of 
his own choosing. 

Notify the State Association and 
pay state dues. 

Hold, if possible, a formal initia- 
tion which will aid in glamoriz- 
ing the profession. 


g. Encourage members to work for 


merit points so they may receive 
Merit Certificates. 


C. Teaching Helpers 
a. Use sixth grade boys and girls to 


help in kindergarten or primary 
grades, regularly, or when help is 
needed. 


Use high school students to help 
in grades regularly, or when extra 
help is needed. Eventually these 
helpers could take over a room 
for a day or longer if the regular 
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teacher helps to plan for the day’s 
work. 


. Let a pupil be “teacher” to a small 


group in the same class in which 
he is a student. 


. Let pupils have charge of home 


room activities, plan programs 
for P.-T.A. Meetings, etc. 


. If there are F.T.A. clubs, members 


could be trained to serve as sub- 
stitute teachers in the local 
schools. 


. Provide the occasion whereby stu- 


dents could visit elementary 
schools just as they visit factories, 
Offices, etc. 


. Miscellaneous 


. We, every member of Delta Kappa 


Gamma, should interest at least 
one young, energetic, ambitious 
boy or girl to enter the teaching 
profession. 


. We can best advertise the profes- 


sion by getting joy and pleasure 
out of the work so others will 
want to follow. 


. We can send our most attractive 


and enthusiastic young men and 
women teachers into the high 
schools to interest students in 
teaching. 


d. We can sponsor essay or poster 
contests on the recruitment theme 
among students in junior and 
senior high schools. 

. We can provide reading materials 
such as Eyes to See, Find Your 
Own Frontier, etc. 

f. We can plan a Teacher Recruit- 


ment week with many lay and. 


professional organizations partici- 
pating, 

. We can entertain prospective 
group socially in our own homes 
or elsewhere. 

Many more ideas are found in 
the 1947-48 report of the National 
Committee. Copies were sent to all 
state presidents for each chapter. 
If the chapter did not receive one, 
a limited supply is still on hand. 
These can be secured from Mrs. 
Dorothea Meagher, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

DoROTHEA MEAGHER, 

Chairman, National Committee 

on Selective Recruitment. 

(Reports from Alpha of Minnesota, 


Delta of Georgia, and Alpha of Oklahoma 
were used in writing this article.) 
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From Beta chapter we have a re- 
port of the loss of two members 
who died in close succession. Ida 
McDaniel, head of the Foreign 
Language Department in Phoenix 
Union High School for 36 years, 
died in Phoenix on October 26, 
1948. Outstanding in the League 
of American Pen Women and a 
former president of the Phoenix 
Writers’ Club, Miss McDaniel filled 
a distinguished place in her com- 
munity. She was the first president 
of Beta chapter and did yeoman 
service in launching it. She was 
also active in assembling materials 
on pioneer women. 

Frances Castles, also of this chap- 
ter, died in Merkel, Texas, in 
November, 1948. A graduate of 
Hardin-Simmons College, Miss Cas- 
tles taught in Casa Grande for 
eight years before going to Phoenix. 
There she was transferred to the 
Beta chapter and taught for five 
years in the elementary schools. 
She was treasurer of the chapter. 


California 


The Zeta chapter lost an enthusi- 
astic worker in the death of Mrs. 
Helen Holland Burton, who died 
in San Bernardino on May 14, 
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1948. Mrs. Burton initiated a 
speech and hearing clinic as an in- 
dependent department of the city 
schools, and, with the aid of the 
local Rotary Club, started a hear- 
ing aid library for hard-of-hearing 
children unable to purchase aids. 
She was a charter member of the 
Zeta chapter and was especially ac- 
tive in assembling biographies of 
pioneer women teachers. 

Miss Grace W. Lavayea died on 
September 17, 1948 in Los Angeles. 
She was the chairman of the social 
committee for Kappa chapter and 
was a never-failing source of de- 
light to her chapter and guests be- 
cause of her unusual table decora- 
tions and programs. Outstanding 
in her teaching field of English and 
Journalism, Miss Lavayea super- 
vised the editing and publishing of 
the school annual which won Co- 
lumbia University’s first prize as 
the best school annual in the coun- 
try in 1939. She will be sorely 
missed by the members of her chap- 
ter. 

The Alpha Eta chapter of Sacra- 
mento reports with sorrow the 
death of Mabel Evelyn Bontz on 
July 2, 1948. At the time of her 
death she was second vice-president 
and was serving as program chair- 
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man. Miss Bontz was a teacher of 
social science in the McClatchy 
High School, was considered an 
outstanding teacher, and was es- 
teemed highly by both students and 
teachers. Her loss will be deeply 
felt. 


Mrs. Charlotte Langley of the 
Alpha Omicron chapter died in 
Stockton on July 11, 1948. We 
have no details concerning her 
death and no professional informa- 
tion, but we know that her chapter 
misses her greatly. 


Colorado 


Mu chapter lost its president in 
the death of Mrs. Lola A. Gregory, 
who was a charter member and 
later served as chapter treasurer 
and state progress committee chair- 
man. Mrs. Gregory was a member 
of the Congregational Church and 
active in the affairs of D. A. R. and 
B. P. W. in Longmont. She taught 
in the Cripple Creek schools, in 
rural schools near Greeley, and at 
the time of her death was teaching 
in a two-room school at Pleasant 
View where she had served for more 
than twenty-five years. Her place 
will be hard to fill; and her in- 
fluence, as attested by hundreds of 
her former students, was immeas- 
urable. 


The Sigma chapter lost an out- 
standing charter member when 
Lola Irene Morrissey died on July 
10, 1948 in Alta, Iowa. Miss Mor- 
rissey was a musician who fre- 
quently contributed much to the 
success of the group singing in her 
chapter and acted as organist for 





her church and pianist for the 
Lions Club. She was active in the 
local Elementary Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and a member of the local 
University Club. She gave much 
of her abounding energy to P. E. 0, 
of which she had been an active 
member for years. It would be 








difficult to find an individual who 
gave more willingly to the life of 
her community. 


Florida 


In Jacksonville Miss Eloise Hall 
passed away in September, 1948, 
She was a member of Alpha chap. 
ter and an excellent teacher. Her 
influence was large, and her death 
will be keenly felt. 

The Alpha chapter lost another 
member in the death of Mrs. Ruth 
Rodhe Stenwall. Mrs. Stenwall was 
an honorary member and died on 
August 28, 1948. We have no other 
details. 

Theta chapter reports the death 
of Mrs. C. J. Collar of Lantana. 
She died on September 2, 1948 in 
West Palm Beach. Her chapter 
will miss her keenly because of the 
perfection of her contributions in 
initiations and programs. She was 
active both as a teacher and princ- 
pal, and her cheerful and willing 
spirit will be remembered long by 
her fellow members. 


Georgia 
Maude A. Rhodes, an honorary 
member of Alpha chapter, died on 
June 15, 1948 in Atlanta. For 40 
years she had taught in the Atlanta 
school system, serving first as a 
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teacher and later as principal. She 
was active in the work of her 
church and Sunday School and had 
served as president of the Elemen- 
tary Principals’ Association. 

Miss Ina Williams of Columbus 
died on September 26, 1948. She 
was a charter member of Epsilon 
chapter, was its second president, 
and had served ably on many com- 
mittees. At the time of her death, 
she was chairman of a committee 
sponsoring the founding of a new 
chapter in neighboring territory. 
She was a principal in the Colum- 
bus Public Schools and president 
of the Columbus Education Asso- 
ciation. Besides that, she was ac- 
tive in the work of the League of 
Women Voters. It would be diffi- 
cult to find one who had filled a 
larger place in the life of her com- 
munity. 

Illinois 

The Delta chapter lost a charter 
member when Miss Carmen Trim- 
mer of East St. Louis died in Cin- 
cinnati on September 14, 1948. She 
was not only regular in her attend- 
ance at meetings, both chapter and 
state; but she had served ably as 
chairman of several committees. 
She was a supervisor of art for 36 
years in the East St. Louis Public 
Schools, was a past president of the 
local Education Association, a trus- 
tee of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and a member of the Al- 
trusa Club. 

Vilda Prescott Beem passed away 
on September 12, 1948 in Ryburn 
Hospital, Ottawa, Illinois. She was 
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a member of Omicron chapter and 
had served ably in research for the 
chapter. A capable librarian, she 
had served after retirement as re- 
search librarian for many organiza- 
tions. She was a member of D.A.R.., 
the Amateur Music Club, and the 
American Library Association. 


Another veteran teacher was lost 
to the Alpha Epsilon chapter when 
Helen Marie Fedou died on Oc- 
tober 7, 1948. She was a charter 
member and had served ably as 
chairman of several different com- 
mittees since her initiation in 1942. 
She had taught for 48 years in the 
Elgin Public Schools. Alpha Epsi- 
lon chapter was doubly bereaved in 
the death of Mrs. S. Paul Richards, 
who died on the same date. She 
had served as chairman of both the 
program and the legislative com- 


mittees. Both these members will 
be sorely missed. 
Kansas 


Initiated as a state member of 
Kansas at the National Convention 
in Asheville, North Carolina in 
1939, Margaret Hyde had played a 
prominent part in the organization 
of her chapter and in its subse- 
quent development. She was trans- 
ferred later from Delta chapter to 
Eta chapter, where she served as 
treasurer and acted as chairman of 
several committees. For 25 years 
she had been a teacher of history 
and social studies in Kansas City, 
Kansas, and during World War II 
she taught history to military 
trainees at Kansas State College. 


The Epsilon chapter reports the 
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death of Miss Ruth Anna Mershon 
at Stafford on April 12, 1948. She 
was a charter member of the chap- 
ter, had served as parliamentarian, 
as corresponding secretary, scholar- 
ship chairman, and progress com- 
mittee chairman. She had been ill 
for some time, and the last meeting 
which she was able to attend was in 
1947. After a brief, preliminary 
period of teaching in Kansas and 
Illinois, she returned to her home 
town, Stafford, where she taught 
for 24 years in the junior high 
school. Her leadership in social, 
civic, and educational affairs in her 
community was outstanding; and 
her influence on young people was 
unusual. 

Rho chapter reports the death of 
Josephine Lawson, who passed 
away on January 12, 1948 in 
Meade, Kansas. We have no other 
information. 


Missiesippi 
In Meridian, Mississippi Mrs. 
E. H. Hart of the Gamma chapter 
died on June 11, 1948. She had 
been a member of the organization 
for ten years and had often given 
her home for the meeting of the 
chapter. She was a musician who 
instituted the first chartered School 
of Music in Mississippi. She had 
been active in forming state and 
local Federation of Music Clubs 
and had frequently served as an 
officer in the Federation. She was 
a well-known musical composer 
and a poet of some distinction. 
Her chapter will sorely miss her. 
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state 

New Mexico § and 

The Iota chapter lost an active whic 
member when Mrs. Ruby Fay § three 
Umberson died in Albuquerque § “ait 
New Mexico on September 14 § Nee 
1948. Always a willing worker and § 
an enthusiastic participant in the help! 
various activities of the chapter, § ™ 
Mrs. Umberson served in various } SPI 
capacities. She was a well-known § ¥% 
home economics teacher and 4 and 





recognized leader in her church. — 


North Dakota 


Miss Nona Peterson, sixth grade 
teacher in Williston, died on No 
vember 4, 1948. She was a member 
of the Theta chapter with which 
she had become affiliated in 1947, 
She was an untiring, conscientious 
teacher, a Sunday School teacher, 
P.-T.A. treasurer, program chait 
man for her chapter, and active in 
all civic projects. She spent gener 
ously of her own energies and 























































































served joyously her pupils and her 7 
community. and 
Ohio - 

Miss Clara Beth Schneider passed § con 
away on August 7, 1948 in Canton, § vig 
Ohio. She was a member of Beta § tea 
Beta chapter and a loyal supporter § and 
of ‘all chapter activities. She was B cay 
considered one of the best foreign § jn : 








language teachers in the staie of 
Ohio. 











Oklahoma 


Not only the Gamma chapter of 
which she was a member, but the™ 
State Organization as well, feels the 
loss of Mrs. Julia Walker Black, § 
who was a state founder. She was 
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state president from 1938 to 1940 
and organized her own chapter 
which she served as president on 
three different occasions. She was 
chairman of the Committee on Pio- 
neer Women, was active in teacher 
recruitment, and was especially 
helpful on the Membership Com- 
mittee. She was a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi and Sigma Pi, and 
was president of the local Business 
and Professional Women’s Club six 
times in 16 years. She served as a 
member of the City Library Board; 
she was a member of the Eastern 
Star, chairman of the State Organ- 
ization of Deans of Women, presi- 
dent of the A. A. U. W., and a 
member of the Individual Guid- 
ance Committee of the N. E. A. Her 
unusually active life was topped by 
enthusiastic participation in the 
work of her church where she was 
amember of the Board of Stewards. 


Oregon 


The Beta chapter lost an active 
and loyal member when Miss Mary 
Harrison passed away on July 1, 
1948. She died in Toledo, the 
community which she served so 
vigorously. She was an excellent 
teacher, loved by all her pupils, 
and especially helpful to them be- 
cause she had an abounding faith 
in youth. 


Pennsylvania 


The Beta chapter in Kutztown 


§ reports the death of Esther Jastram 


on October 11, 1948. She had been 
ateacher in the State Teachers Col- 


siege for more than 20 years, and 
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her kind and gracious disposition 
made her a delight to know. 


Rhode Island 


The State Organization lost an 
active member in the death of Miss 
Margaret Louise Mainey on Oc- 
tober 21, 1948 in Providence. She 
had been a member for little more 


than a year. Her death was sud- 


den and mourned by hundreds of 
friends, young and old. She was a 
teacher of sight conservation classes 
and was widely known in Provi- 
dence because of her unfailing un- 
derstanding of the needs of the chil- 
dren who came under her care. 
Her associates comment on the 
humility of her service and the fact 
that most of her salary was con- 
tributed to the needs of those about 
her. She will be sorely missed. 


South Dakota 


For 41 years Mrs. Faith Powell 
Willard was Supervisor of Primary 
Education in the Black Hills 
Teachers College at Spearfish. Soon 
after her initiation ill health forced 
her resignation from teaching and 
curtailed her activities in the So- 
ciety. Nevertheless she was one of 
those outstanding people in the 
community whose place cannot 
easily be filled. 


Tennessee 


Margaret Jennings of Kingsport 
died on November 4, 1948. She 
had held several key positions in 
the Iota chapter which she served 
cooperatively and efficiently. She 
had taught in the public schools of 
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Virginia and for the past 25 years 
in the grade schools of Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 

Texas 


The Iota chapter lost a member 
in the death of Mrs. Pearl C. Mc- 
Cracken who died on April 10 of 
this year. We have no details 
about her death inasmuch as the 
first notice we received was from 
her nephew. 

Mrs. Florence Smiley Balch of 
Alpha Theta died in Beloit, Wis- 
consin on August 27, 1948. Mrs. 
Balch had been active in the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women and the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. She was 
an active member of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, had served in 
both the Junior and Senior Red 
Cross, and supervised the Red Cross 
sewing room for a number of years. 
Her community will miss her 
greatly. 

In Kingsville, Texas Mrs. O. A. 
Smith passed away on July 21, 1948. 
We have no other details. 

Gamma Epsilon reports the 
death of Miss Lulu Johnson of 
Henrietta. She was initiated into 
the Beta Rho chapter and later 
transferred to the Henrietta chap- 
ter. At the time of her death she 
was serving as initiation chairman 
and had given enthusiastically of 
her service on several other com- 
mittees. Widely known for her 
vibrant personality, her wonderful 
character, and her love of children, 
Miss Johnson had served in the 
Henrietta schools for more than 50 


years. 
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Gamma Sigma chapter lost a 
valued member in the death of Beg 
Clements on October 18, 1948 in 
Gainesville. Ill for some time 
Miss Clements had not been able to 
contribute to the activities of her 
chapter in recent years. She held 
both a bachelor’s and master’s de 
gree from North Texas State Col. 
lege at Denton. She was active in 
the Classroom Teachers’ Associa 
tion and especially in teacher wel 
fare. She gave unstintingly of her 
service to the Baptist Church and 
her service to her community is 
memorialized in the contribution 
her fellow teachers made to the 
American Cancer Society. 


Washington 


Mrs. Helen T. Bush of the Beta 
chapter died on September 2 
1948 in Seattle. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois, she was a 
teacher for some years in the Oak 
Park Illinois Public Schools and 
later in the Illinois Normal School, 
Since 1924 she has been active in 
the work of the Helen Bush School 
in Seattle, where she was widely 
known. 

Mrs. Frank Staffelbach of the 
Epsilon chapter died on June }, 
1948. She was chapter treasurer at 
the time of her death and neve 
missed a meeting unless unavoit- 
able circumstances kept her away. 
She was principal of the Lakeview 
School and guided the expansion 
of her school with unusual profes 
sional spirit. She had served the 
Washington Education Association 
frequently in various capacities 
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She had been told that she had 
only a few months to live and con- 
tinued at her desk until June 3 in 
spite of what must have been great 
suffering. Habitually cheerful, 
patient, willing, she faced death 
with equanimity and courage and 
left behind her an inspiration to 
every one of her fellow teachers. 
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Wisconsin _ 

Mrs. Clara Farrell Hertel of Mill- 
adore, Wisconsin died in Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin on July 4, 1948. 
She had been elected to the presi- 
dency of Gamma chapter in 1943 
but was obliged to resign because 
of ill health. 








We Americans have fine automobiles, good roads and lots of 
them, electric stoves, refrigerators, telephones, milk delivered 
to the door, laundries that call for and deliver, electric service 
to the house in the hills, bus service to everywhere, water 
out of the faucet, soaring buildings, grand movie houses. 

These are the things we pay for. 

We also have wretched schools. The reason we have wretched 
schools is that we are not willing to pay for better schools. 

Let’s not dodge the issue. Let’s not be soothed by those who 
say the problem of the schools is complicated. Of course it is. 
But down at the deep roots of the school situation is money— 
your money, tax money. We do not crave excellent schools as 
much as we say we crave them. . . . The American people 
have never fully assessed the importance of education in a 
democracy.—Kiplinger Magazine. 
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DIFFERENCES WHICH MATTER 


A Study of Boys and Girls 
HILDRED SCHUELL 


CHALLENGING and exciting document in human relations. Initiated as a 
WAN study of stuttering and its concomitants, the research was developed in new 
and hitherto unexplored ways, and presents some astonishing conclusions. 
Invaluable not only to teachers of speech but to all teachers and parents who 
believe that human understanding is the greatest need of the world. 


Priced at $1.00 per copy and obtainable from National Headquarters 


EYES TO SEE 


M. MARGARET STROH 


VOLUME of shadow biographies of pioneer teachers—many of them still 
living—who dared to walk where none had gone before, whose faith 
scaled mountains, whose enthusiasm for the profession knew no bounds, 
and whose colorful careers are a living refutation of the statement that teaching 
is drab and unexciting. 
Told in gay and alluring language, the brochure is designed to appeal to high 
school and college readers and is deliberately geared to their reading interests. 


Obtainable from National Headquarters at $.50 per copy 


FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER 


BY M. MARGARET STROH 


A Study of the Profession of Teaching for 
the Guidance of High School and College Students 


HIS brochure attempts to answer adequately and realistically the most pertinent 
M Peeves that young people ask about the teaching profession. It portrays 

not only the advantages, but also faces honestly the difficulties one must en- 
counter in following it. 
This over-all picture provides the latest authoritative information about salaries, 
job opportunities, and current trends. It answers questions on how one prepares, 
what preparation costs, and how one is certified. It presents the rich but intangible 
rewards of teaching; it discusses the place of the teacher in community affairs. It 
brings home to the prospective teacher his inescapable obligation to affiliate with 
the professional organizations. 
Sponsored jointly by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, this monograph should have a 
wide circulation. It attempts to fill a need that has long been obvious. It not only 
provides authoritative information about the profession in provocative and readable 
language but it is illustrated profusely in color. It should be ordered in quantities 
by superintendents, principals, and guidance officers for the use of their students. 


Available at $.75 per copy from 


The Delta Kappa Gamma National Headquarters 
804 Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas 
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Delta Kappa Gamma Insignia 


Your Delta Kappa Gamma 
insignia, made by master 
. Vy Balfour craftsmen in exact 
accordance with your con- 
tract specifications, is a 
mark of distinct recogni- 
tion for members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 
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If your key has been lost 
or misplaced, why not 
order a new one today 
from your official jeweler? 


* 


Below are prices for your 
official insignia. HOW TO 
ORDER: Orders for official 
insignia must be received 
on official permit cards 
signed by the National 

















President. 

INSIGNIA PRICE LIST 10K gold Gold plated 
EET TCP TELE TPS Oe $5.00 $3.50 
SR Oe FUNG oe bona cc ceyceeleemeuer ss 4.00 2.50 

Additional price for pin & safety catch on: 
ae cer ere ee eee 1.00 1.00 
I I oi oicisinicd mene radians tees eH acbdee 25 45 
a Se cee Peel ees CL Tee ENE te Ee ee $8.25 
Chapter President bar pin, 1/10 10K gold filled.............. 5.00 


TAXES: Add 20% Federal Tax and any State Tax to above prices. 
Other Delta Kappa Gamma Equipment 


No Federal Tax on these items 


OIA wo. 5555ehb isos Ch. BEG SE. LAT SS RRND CERN OE, BS AE EE $ 9.00 
EN V8 Sk CSAS, Sa ee ae re eee 11.00 
ID ons cv oath a wos 6 6 eid 4.8 oben Ae ee nace 6.00 
ne 0 INN MONON cig. 8 is vck’e join abene: «:shauphaiben: + atmedievat Glacaheie 4 9.50 


Scarf and Banner—Write for quotations for scarf. Banner not available. 
Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
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